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Harrow    personalities    are    easy    to    understand    and  to 
classify;    rich    personalities,  on    the    other    hand,     seem    to  defy 
definition . 

That  at  least  is  one  of  the  teachings  which  nay  be  derived 
from  a  study  of  the  career  and  character  of  the  publicist,  Frederick 
Gentz.    Gentz 's  life  was  not  an  unusually  long  one.  yet  it  was  un- 
usually rich  in  activities  and  complex  tendencies.     But  the  causes 
of  this  lay  less  in  the  tremendous  vibrations  of  th^  era  in  which 
aentz  lived  than  in  the  man  himself.    They  lay  in  a  versatility  of 
mind  which  was  truly  astonishing.     An  official  in  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  civil  services,  a  diplomatic  agent  of  England  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  self-arm ointed  advisor  of  ministers  and  rulers,  one  of 
the  busiest  and  ablest  writers  of  his  time,  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
first  French  revolution  and  the  first  Napoleon,  the  secretary  of 
Europe  during  nine  highly  important  months,  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Reaction,  a  social  genius  of  the  first  order,  the  bohe'mien  par 
excellence  and  a  romanticist  as  well  as  a  rationalist — all  this 
Gentz  was.     His  youth  fell  in  the  era  of  enlightenment  and  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  his  manhood  coincided  with  the  first  French 
revolution  and  with  Uapoleon,  and  his  later  life  belonged  to  the 
age  of  Metternich. 

The  question  who  Gentz  was  would  thus  seem  to  be  difficult 
to  answer.    However,  if  we  consider  only  his  political  activity 
and    the    intellectual    traits  of  his  nature,  leaving    aside  its 


sentimental  and  social  features,  the  answer  will  be  easier.  We 
will  then  have  the  choice  between  two  main  concept  ions    of  the 
man.     one  of  these  would  he  to  see  in  Gentz  an  eighteenth  century 
type  in  general,  and    a    practical  exponent  of  the  rationalistic 
doctrine  of  government  in  particular.      This  conception  is  in  one 
way  undoubtedly  the  deepest  and  truest,  for  Gentz  was  indeed  rooted 
in  the  doctrines  of  rat ionalism ,  at    least    as    regards    his  pol- 
itical activity.      It  has.  however,  one    serious    drawback,  the 
fact  that  in  its  light  the  life-work  of  Gentz — his  struggles  against 
the  Revolution,  against  Napoleon  and  for  the  Reaction — appears  as 
nothing  but  a  mere  appendix  to  his  theories;  and  that,  of  course . 
would  be  a  rather  abstract  way  of  looking  at  him.     We  havo  thus  to 
turn  to  the  other  conception  which  puts  actions  first  and  theories 
second,     viewed  from  its  angle.  Gentz  would  be  seen  chiefly  as  a 
participant — more  or  less  a  negative  one,  it  is  true — in  the  great 
European  movements  between  the  first  and  second  French,  revolution. 

And  thus,  it  seems,  Gentz  must  indeed  be  viewed.     He  was 
essentially  a  theorist  whom  the  course  of  events  aroused,  but  in  fact 
a  man  of  action.     He  started  out  with  highly  idealistic  principles, 
those  of  human  brotherliness  and  human  progress,  of  liberty,  equality 
justice  and  peace.    Part  of  these  he  retained  and  championed  for 
many  years;  other,  he  soon  dropped  or  at  least  modified,  taking  up 
in  their  stead  as  a  new  principle,  the  defense  of  that  system  which 
was  threatened  with  overthrow  by  the  events  of  173P  and  the  following- 
decades.     The  French  Revolution.  Bonapartism  and  Liberalism  alike 
Were  hateful  to  him;  they  all  meant  democrac:.r  or  at  least  a  drifting 
towards  it,  and  democracy  he  abhorred.     But  his  special  foe,  his 
nightmare  for  more  than  ten  years  was  Napoleon.     Through  him  he  suf- 
fered many  a  bad  hour  and — gained  immortality;  for  such  is  the  mean- 


ing  of  true  greatness  that  mere  opposition  to  it  brings  fame.  He 
helped  to  arouse  and  to  organize  the  opposition  against  whatever  was 
revolutionary  and  agressive;  hut  nowhere  was  he  more  fervent  than 
in  his  crusade  against  this  hated  man  and  gigantic  child  of  the  Re- 
volution.    His  whole  life,  indeed,  centres  about  these  ten  years  of 
anti-Napoleonic  activity. 

The  following  study  will,  in  general,  he  in  accordance  with 
the  second  of  the  two  conceptions,     it  aims,  in  the  first  place,  at 
a  careful  representation  of  Gentz's  struggle  against  the  first  Napol- 
eon.    Its  seconi  object — historically  the  first — is  an  account  of 
Gentz's  relations  to  the  first  French  revolution.     The  introductory 
chapter  will  try  to  give  the  causes  of  Gentz's  attitude  in  both 
cases . 

Gentz  was  horn  in  1764  at  Breslau,  the  capital  of  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Silesia,  and  died  in  1832  at  Vienna.    His  father 
held  until  1779  a  position  in  tfc  royal  mint  at  Breslau  and  then  became 
director  of  the  mint  at  Berlin;  through  his  mother  he  was  related 
with  the  later  Prussian  minister  of  state,  Anoillon.     He  received 
his  first  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  in 
the  Joachimathal  Gymnasium  at  Berlin;  from  1783  until  1785  he  at- 
tended the  university  at  Koerigsberg  where  Kant  was  still  teaching. 
Entering  the  Prussian  civil  service  in  1785  he  worked  during  the 
following  years  in  various  central  boards  of  the  monarchy.     In  18C2 
he  ^as  taken  over  into  the  Austrian  civil  service.     His  official 
position  there  was  at  first,  a  very  vague  one:  he  was  attached  to  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  the  "StaatsXanzlei , n  but  had  little  to 
do  and  nothing  to  say.    After  about  1811,  however,  he  became  the 
right  hand  man  of  Metternich  and  was  as  such,  of  course,  important 
and  influential. 


I.     THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  STRUGGLE . 


1.    Environments  of  the  young  Gentz. 

Although  Gentz  was  not  a  Berliner  by  birth,  yet  he  lived 
long  enough  in  the  Prussian  capital  to  be  counted  as  one.  The 
first  milieu  of  his  youth  was  then  the  Berlin  of  about  the  years 
1780-1790.     Beyond  it  lay,  as  larger  circles,  the  conditions  of 
Prussia  and  of  the  Empire.    Beyond  these  again  extended  the  at- 
mosphere of  European  life  and  thought  in  general. 

Berlin  was  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Frederick  the 
Great  a  city  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  the 
strong  garrison  included.     A  modest-sized  place  then,  one  might 
say,  if  everything  had  not  been  smaller  in  those  days.  Scenic 
charms  it  never  possessed,  although  the  near-by  Havel  lakes  are 
not  without  their  quiet,  melancholy  attractions.     Its  streets 
were  none  too  clean,  rather  badly  lighted  and  unsafe  at  night. 
There  were  perhaps  a  few  noteworthy  buildings  here  and  there,  but 
the  general  level  of  architecture  was  rather  low.     The  present 
university  had  not  yet  been  founded;  the  academies  of  sciences 
and  of  arts,  however,  already  existed. 

The  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of  the  city  could  lay 
no  claim  to  special  distinction.     No  famous  philosopher  or  schol- 
ar, no  great  poet  or  artist  lived  within  its  precincts;  there 
were,  of  course,  Nicolai  and  Mendelssohn,  but  they  could  not  be 


called  great,  and  Lessing  had  long  since  left  the  city.  The  city 
was  too  young  for  that,  too  sober,  too  "busy  and  too  poor  to  be 
a  centre  of  learning  and  art;  it  possessed  many  soldiers,  plenty 
of  sand,  an  invigorating  climate  and  a  great  king,  but  no  Hes- 
perian gard*ns  and  no  zephirs.  few  books  and  hardly  any  history 
to  speak  of.    Nevertheless,  in  a  certain  sense  the  city  could 
even  then  boast  of  intellectual  preeminence:  it  was  the  center  of 
German  rationalism  and  already  endowed  with  that  critical  mind 
for  which  it  has  ever  since  been  famous.     Socially  the  nobility 
predominated;  the  other  classes — the  officials  and  the  profes- 
sions, the  wealthier  merchants,  the  descendents  of  the  French 
emigres  and  the  Jews — still  counted  for  little.     The  moral  stan- 
dard was  unsatisfactory  in  many  regards,  but  probably  not  as  bad 
as  anti-rationalists  would  have  it;  it  had  already  been  on  the 
decline  in  the  later  years  of  Frederick  the  Great ,  and  under  his 
successor  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

All  in  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Berlin  of  those 
days  was  not  an  interesting  city.     One  great  attraction  it  pos- 
sessed, however,  and  that  was  Frederick  himself.    His  fame  still 
brought  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad;  but  they  came  less 
and  less,  afraid  of  disturbing  the  great  man  in  his  work.  To  the 
general  public  the  king  was  somewhat  invisible.    At  military  par- 
ades he  could,  perhaps,  be  seen,  or  when  he  occasionally  rode  in 
to  town;  aside  from  this,  however,  he  never  left  his  beloved 
Sanssouci  except  for  the  annual  visits  to  the  provinces.    He  had 
become  a  stern,  old  man;  a  terribly  exacting  taskmaster  whom  few 
loved  and  all  respected.     Physical  ailments  troubled  him,  his 
friends  had  mostly  died  and  Berlin  grumbled ;lut  that  mattered 


little.  Patriae  in  serviendo  consumor  —  this  was  his  kingly  pro- 
grams, to  be  observed  by  himself  no  less  than  by  his  subjects;  as 
for  the  rest  he  was  the  king,  and  every  malcontent  at  liberty  to 
grumble,  provided  that  he  obeyed. 

The  political  system  of  Frederick  was  in  some  respects 
based  on  rationalistic  principles,  in  others,  again,  it  was  shaped 
according  to  practical  considerations;  to  call  it  enlightened  abso- 
lutism would,  tnerefore,  not  be  quite  correct,  Frederick  maintained 
a  big  army,  he  waged  three  wars  which  were,  at  least  in  part,  wars 
of  conquest  and  thought  remarkably  little  of  the  individual  as  such  ; 
in  all  this  he  was  not  a  rationalist.  Likewise,  his  confirmation  of 
the  privileges  obtained  by  the  Prussian  nobility  during  previous 
reigns  exceeded  that  wich  was  permissable  from  the  rationalistic 
standpoint.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  in  harmonie  with  the  latter 
when  Frederick  called  himself  the  first  servant  of  the  state,  when 
he  put  the  common  weal  above  all  private  interests  and  would  allow 
every  one  to  seek  salvation  according  to  his  own  fashion. 

Under  his  successor,  Frederick  William  II,  the  general 
organisation  of  the  state  was  retained,  but  in  less  important  points 
changes  were  made.  The  two  notorious  laws  of  this  reign  —  the  ordi- 
nances concerning  public  worship  and  the  censorship  of  the  press  — 
were  of  great  actual  importance,  but  did  not  affect  the  formal  struc- 
ture of  the  state;  they  proceeded  from  the  individual  character  of 
the  king  or  of  his  nearest  advisers  and  were  intended  as  a  bu.ow 
against  the  hated  rationalism.  -Although  fundamental  reforms  did  not 
come  until  after  the  debacle  of  I806,  there  was,  even  then,  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  whether  steps  in  this  direction  should  not,  af- 
ter all,  be  seriously  be  considered.  Personally  Frederick  William 
did,  of  course,  not  enjoy  the  respect  paid  to  his  oncle,  yet  he 


was  not  unpopular  with  his  people,  rather  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem;  but  his  reign  as  a  whol^.  was  undoubtedly  pernicious  to  the 
state.     Subsequent  events  showed  that  under  him  Prussian  effic- 
iency, thrift  and  devotion  to  the  common  interests  retrograded 
with  sinister  rapidity. 

Beyond  Prussia  lay  "the  Empire."    It  had  gradually  become 
the  most  complicated  as  well  as  one  of  the  least  important  polit- 
ical bodies  of  Europe.     The  emperor  at  Vienna,  the  diet  at  Regens- 
burg,  the  supreme  court  at  Wetzlar,  traditions  centuries  old  and 
the  lack  of  something  better  Kept  it,  in  a  way,  together;  yet  its 
doom  was  near  at  hand.     Austria,  Prussia  and  the  more  important  of 
the  smaller  German  territories  had  become  absolutist ic  and  cen- 
tralized states;  in  the  "Empire"  the  old  German  "Libertaet"  re- 
mained.    The  emperor  still  had  to  be  elected,  and  the  example  of 
Charles  VII  showed  that  this  meant  more  than  a  mere  formality;  he 
presided  over  the  imperial  diet,  the  strangest  element  of  this 
strange  political  organization.     The  latter,  in  general,  contained 
the  territorial  loris;  but  these  might  be  neutra_.  as  was  the  case 
with  the  free  cities  and.  perhaps,  the  free  abbots.  Represented 
or  actually  present  were  the  temporal  princes,  high  and  low,  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  catholic  Church,  the  free  abbots,  the 
colleges  of  the  imperial  counts,  knights  and  cities,  and  finally 
such  foreign  powers  as  possessed  German  territory.    The  Catholic 
votes  still  preponderated  numerically;  however,  that  involved  hard- 
ly any  danger  to  the  Protestants,  since  in  strictly  religious  mat- 
ters the  old  "itio  in  partes"  had  been  retained.    As  a  rule  this 
august  body  would  proceed  with  no  undue  rashness;  time-honoured 
traditions  had  to  be  observed,  and  that  being  accomplished  little 


else  remained  to  be  done.     The  weakness  and  stagnation  of  imperial 
Germany  resulted,  of  course,  largely  from  the  antagonism  between 
Austria  and  Prussia.     United,  these  two  powers  would  have  presented 
a  most  formidable  combination,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
that.     There  were  the  smaller  German  states  and  there  was  Poland; 
who  would  control  the  one  and  absorb  the  other?    Neither  power  was 
willing  to  allow  the  other  to  do  it,  and  thus  the  relations  be- 
tween them  remained  strained,  with  a  tendency  to  become  delicate 
at  any  moment . 

The  internal  conditions  of  the  different  German  territor- 
ies outside  of  Prussia  and  Austria  varied  considerably.  Bavaria 
stood  apart.    A  Chinese  wall  was  carefully  drawn  around  it  to  ex- 
clude all  possibility  of  protestant ,  rationalistic  or  pan-German 
influences.     For  these  the  ruling  class  considered  dangerous;  the 
country  was  to  be  their  own  reservation,  besides, it  really  needed 
no  suggestions  from  » abroad,"  being  a  self  sufficient  state  and, 
if  you  were  ready  to  admit  the  facts,  quite  a  power.    West  and 
north  of  Bavaria  began  "the  Empire"  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the 
word.    The  common  features  of  this  whole  part  of  Germany — it  com- 
prised, roughly  speaking,  Suabia,  the  Black  Forest  district,  Fran- 
conia,  the  Rhine  country,  the  strip  east  of  it  as  far  as  the  Weser 
and  Thuringto- — were  threefold:  the  territorial  incoherence  of  all 
the  states,  the  smallness  of  most  of  them  and,  as  regards  the  pop- 
ulation, a  certain  intellectual  liveliness  and  love  of  independ- 
ence.    Take,  for  instance,  the  Suabian  district  of  the  Empire;  it 
contained  one  duchy,  Wurtemberg,  forty  ecclesiastical  territories, 
thirty  imperial  cities,  many  princely  seigniories  and  the  domains 
of  the  numerous  free  counts  and  free  knights,     or  take  the  elec- 


t orate  of  Mainz;  its  nucleus  consisted  of  the  rich  estates  in  the 
Rheingau  and.  along  the  lower  Main,  but  besides  these  it  possessed 
also  Bischof sheim  on  the  Tauber,  Stark  enbur*}.  in  the  Odenwald, 
Fritzear  in   Kesse,  Erfurt  and  the  whole  Eichsfeld.  Territories 
of  that  configuration  and  insignificance  would,  of  course,  not 
think  of  having  any  independent  policy.     The  smallest  of  them 
trembled  for  their  very  existence.     They,  the  free  cities,  knights, 
counts,  and  abbots,  the  bishops  and  petty  temporal  princes,  then 
the  archbishops  and  ecclesiastical  electors  mostly  attached  them- 
selves to  Austria,  while  the  larger  political  states,  during  this 
period,  sought  the  protection  of  Prussia.     The  nobility  was  almost 
everywhere  firmly  entrenched,  if  it  was  not  the  sovereign  itself; 
in  the  imperial  cities,  of  course,  no  nobility  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word  existed,  but  there  were  the  patrician  families 
and  in  their  hands  the  political  power  lay.     The  authority  of  the 
sovereign  was  nowhere  unlimited  or  undisputed;  the  nobles,  the 
chapters  of  the  cathedrals,  the  lower  classes  in  the  free  cities 
and  sometimes  even  the  peasants  jealously  guarded  whatever  rights 
they  happened  to  possess. 

Such  then  were  the  conditions  in  the  Empire.     They  resem- 
bled somewhat  those  of  Italy,  but  aside  from  this  there  was  not 
the  like  of  them  in  all  Europe;  not  even  the  moribund    Poland  could 
be  referred  to  as  a  parallel.     Obsolete  and  unsound  they  must  have 
appeared  to  many;  but  they  had  also  their  attractive  sides:  they 
were  venerable,  interesting  and  indicative  of  great  regard  for  his- 
toric rights.     One  of  those  who  felt  a  sentimental  attachment  to 
the  Empire  on  account  of  these  reasons  was  Gentz. 

The  fact  that  Germany  then  was  not  much  more  than  a  geo- 
graphical notion  naturally  resulted  in  a  certain  quiescence  of 


national  pride  and  sentiment.     The  poets  of  the  Storm  ar.i  Stress 
and  of  the  Goettingen  group — the  young  Herder,  the  young  Goethe, 
Schiller  during  the  first  years  of  his  literary  career,  Lenz, 
Hoelty,  the  two  Stolhergs ,  and  others  had  been  fervent  Pan-Germans; 
hut  their  patriotism  referred  more  to  the  German  past  than  to  the 
German  present,  and  they  themselves  helonged,  with  the  exception 
of  the  young  Schiller,  to  the  preceding  decade.    Among  the  lowest 
classes  there  was  if  any  hut  a  local  or  provincial  patriotism.  The 
common  theatre-going  public,  it  is  true,  remained  in  the  eighties 
as  susceptible  to  the  Storm  and  Stress  spirit  as  it  had  been  in 
the  seventies;  yet  the  numberless  Knightly  dramas  which  swept  the 
German  stage  of  the  time  pleased  the  spectators  less  by  their 
patriotism  than  by  their  ponderous  sensationalism.     In  general  it 
may  therefore  be  said  that  the  masses  were  rather  void  of  Pan- 
german  sentiment;  the  attachment  to  the  province,  the  city  or  the 
state  preponderated  with  them.     F.  K .  Moser,  the  Suabian  publicist 
and  politician,  remarked  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Year's  'var:  "Yes,  we  have  a  national  spirit  as  we  have  wine-pro- 
ducing territories  and  beer-producing  territories,  at  every  bend 
of  the  road  another  one."     In  a  similar  strain  Wieland  wrote: 
"There  are,  perhaps.  Waerkian,  Saxon,  Bavarian,  Vuerttembergian , 
Hamburgian,  Nuernbergian ,  Frankfort ian  patriots  and  so  on;  but 
German  patriots  ivho  love  the  whole  German  empire  as  their  country 
and  love  it  above  everything  else,  ready  to  make  real  sacrifices 
for  it,  where  are  they?"     The  cultured  classes,  as  a  rule,  believed 
in  cosmopolitanism:  they  considered  themselves  first  of  all  citi- 
zens of  the  world.     There  existed,  however,  important  sections  in 
this  group  which  were  less  cosmopolitan  than  particularistic.  The 


nobles,  for  instance,  thought  very  little  of  the  citizenship  of 
the  world;  but,  perhaps,  they  could  not  he  called  cultured.  Winck- 
elnann.  the  Goethe  of  that  tine,  Heinse  and  the  Romanticists  of 
the  following  decade  were,  it  is  true,  in  a  way  cosmopolitans; 
Germany,  at  any  rate,  found  little  favor  in  their  eyes,  being,  as 
they  thought ,  an  altogether  too  Cimmerian  part  of  the  glote  and  no 
home  for  the  Graces.     Yet.  at  the  same  time  each  of  them  would  love 
some  far-away  land  beyond  the  mountains,  ancient  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  India  or  the  Orient  in  general,  which  was  to  him  his  real, 
his  own  country.     Leaving  these  sections  aside,  there  remained,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  cultured  classes,  the  out-and-out  rationalists; 
and  they  were  undoubtedly  thorough  cosmopolitans — men  without  a 
country,     in  Prussia  the  attachment  to  the  province  preponderated: 
the  Pommeranian  war,  first  of  all  a  Fommerariar ,  ar.d  the  Silesian 
a  Silesian.     There  existed,  however,  also  a  national  Prussian 
spirit  and  that  semi-national  feudal  bond  of  loyalty  which  con- 
nected the  army  with  the  person  of  the  king. 

The  French  prestige  still  suffered  from  the  blow  of  Fossbach, 
and  the  internal  conditions  of  France  were  not  such  as  to  raise  it; 
among  the  literati,  Lessing's  attacks  on  the  French  drama,  too, 
were  remembered.    Nevertheless,  the  old  Gallomania  largely  contin- 
ued; only  it  had  now  to  compete  with  a  rival,  the  budding  German 
Anglomania.     Shakespeare  and  Ossian,  the  idols  of  the  Storm  and 
Stress,  disappeared,  it  is  true,  for  the  time  being,  from  the  lit- 
erary horizon  together  with  the  windy  heaths  and  foggy  shores  of 
their  poetry;  and  likewise  the  great  king  felt,  in  his  later  years, 
none  too  kindly  towards  the  British.     But  it  had  become  somewhat 
the  fashion  to  learn  English,  and  at  the  side  of  the  old  French 
"Mademoiselle"  there  appeared  now,  as  a  governess,  the  new  Anglo- 


Saxor  "Miss."  Englishmen  were  more  frequently  seen  travelling 
through  the  country  and  found  that  reverential  treatment  which 
they  expected  and  obtained  far  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

German  public  opinion  was  not  yet  strongly  developed,  and 
so  far  as  it  existed  it  was  rather  conservative.     Nobo3y  seriously 
thought  of  infringing  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Empire.  The 
system  of  limited  absolutism  was  even  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  rationalistic  political  writers  of  the  time.     There  were  a  few 
republicans,  some  enthusiastic  for  liberty  in  general,  and  numer- 
ous unwilling  tax-payers;  on  the  whole,  however,  the  spirit  of 
opposition  had  been  louder  in  the  seventies  than  it  was  in  the 
eighties.    The  conditions  of  the  peasants  were  conceded  by  many  to 
be  hard  and  untenable;  but  these  same  persons  were  unwilling  to 
indorse  the  abolition  of  the  nobility  as  an  institution,  for  that 
would  have  meant  a  revolution  of  the  whole  existing  order  of  things. 
They  favored  slight  changes;  at  the  same  time  they  considered  the 
existence  of  a  nobility  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
apprehending  that  without  it  the  power  of  the  sovereign  might  know 
no  limits.     The  attitude  of  public  opinion  would  thus  seem  to  have 
been  unduly  submissive;  appearances,  however,  are  often  deceitful. 
It  was  universally  and  most  strongly  insisted  upon  by  all  the 
rationalistic  writers  on  political  science  that  the  rulers  held 
their  office  only  as  a  trust,  to  be  administered  solely  for  the 
common  weal;  they  would  not  have  government  by  the  people,  but 
they  demanded  government  for  the  people. 

Intellectually,  the  years  1780-1790  may,  as  regards  Ger- 
many, best  be  defined  as  a  period  of  transition.     The  great  intel- 
lectual movements  of  this  country  during  the  eighteenth  century 
were  rationalism,  Diet  ism,  "Empf indsamkeit "  or  sentimental ism,  the 


Storm  and  Stress,  Hellenism,  philosophical  idealism  and  romanti- 
cism,   of  these  rationalism  had  undoubtedly  been  the  most  powerful; 
hut  its  force  was  spent  and  it  now  abated  visibly.     The  German 
pietism  continued  to  hold  its  position,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
about  the  German  "Empf  indsamkeit , inasmuch  as  the  latter  became 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  German  romanticism;  both  of  them 
were  essentially  German  movements  and  thus  proof  against  the  flut- 
ter of  fashion.     The  Storm  and  Stress  began  to  decline  with  the 
end  of  the  seventies.     German  Hellenism  had  already  reached  its 
firsh  zenith  in  the  sixties;  now  it  was  to  experience  a  second 
classical  age.    The  year  1781  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new  phil- 
osophical idealism,  and  between  1786  and  1795  German  romanticism 
sprang  into  existence. 

The  European  movement  which  is  commonly  called  that  of 
enlightenment  was  not  a  mere  intellectual  tendency;  it  amounted  to 
nothing  less  than  a  new  ideal  of  civilization.     Its  three  main 
principles  were  the  primacy  of  reason,  utility  and  humanity.  Rea- 
son had  now  become  the  supreme  judge  in  all  human  matters,  and  from 
the  verdict  of  this  judge  there  was  no  appeal;  about  that  everybody 
agreed.    But  what  was  to  be  understood  by  reason?     only  clear  log- 
ical thinking,  or  certain  innate  ideas  and  tendencies,  or  both? 
Most  of  the  rationalists,  especially  those  in  Germany,  favored  the 
third  of  these  conceptions.    They  talked  of  a  natural  religion,  of 
natural  laws  and  natural  rights,  indicating  by  the  epithet  "natur- 
al" that  disregard  for  these  ideals  was  tantamount  to  disobedience 
against  nature  itself;  and  to  bring  humanity  under  the  sway  of  this 
nature  was  to  them  a  most  sacred  duty.     The  acceptance  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  and  the  dogmas,  the  reverence  for  history  and 
tradition,  the  belief  in  miracles,  religious  intolerance,  all  and 


every  shade  of  mysticism,  every  indulgence  in  sentiment  and  the 
whole  Fiddle-Ages  were,  therefore,  stigmatized  as  so  many  aberra- 
tions of  the  human  mind.     The  cultivation  of  poetry  and  art  in 
general  they  tolerated,  in  a  way;  but  only  with  many  reservations. 
Art  was  then  little  cherished  in  Germany  and  for  this  reason  left 
alone.     Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  had  become  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Germans  and  could,  consequently,  not  very  well  be 
ignored;  it  had  to  be  advised,  and  thus  the  poets  were  gravely  told 
that  passion  and  sentiment  was  of  no  use  and  its  expression,  there- 
fore, of  still  less;  that  every  poem  should  try  to  give  some  pro- 
fitable instruction  and  that  the  best  instruction  was  a  moral  one. 
A  certain  indef initeness  clouded  the  third  of  the  rationalistic 
principles,  that  of  humanity.     It  could  mean  the  ideal  of  devel- 
oping all  the  human  faculties,  or  the  doctrine  of  altruism,  or  the 
recommendation  of  milder  habits  and  manners  in  general,  and  in 
fact  it  did  mean  all  this;  the  individual  rationalistic  writer 
might  have  in  view  only  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  meanings, 
but  rationalism  as  a  whole  stood  for  all  of  them.    Much  enthusiasm 
was  manifested  for  the  perfection  and  progress  of  the  human  race, 
for  the  idea  of  international  fraternalism  and  for  religious  tol- 
erance; likewise  much  interest  was  shown  in  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.     Few,  if  any,  would  advocate  war  and  its 
cause;  war  was  declared  to  be  a  waste  as  well  as  a  crime  and  un- 
worthy of  enlightened  men.    Everybody,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
in  the  efficacy  of  education;  training  was  everything:  able  men 
were  not  born,  they  were  made. 

Of  particular  interest  for  the  student  of  Gentz's  career 
is  the  position  of  the  German  author  of  the  time.     In  countries 
like  England  and  France  the  latter  often  acquired  considerable 


wealth  and  political  influence.     In  Germany,  however,  he  was  poor 
and  of  little  consequence  in  matters  concerning  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs;  for  there  the  government  lay  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  rulers,  and  perhaps  the  only  German  writer  of  that  age  who 
wielded  any  real  influence  upon  them  was  Schloezer  in  Goettingen. 
If  the  conditions  were  favorable,  then  an  author  might,  by  his 
writings,  obtain  some  respectable  position  at  court  or  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  government,  as  was  the  case  with  Goethe,  Wieland  and 
Herder;  but  that  could  not  be  depended  upon.     Schubart ,  for  in- 
stance, never  attained  any  such  recognition,  Lessing  died  as  a 
librarian  in  the  world-f orsaken  Wolf enbuettel ,  and  Schiller  was, 
at  this  very  time  a  homeless  man,  wandering  from  place  to  place. 
Literary  careers  such  as  Voltaire's  could  then  not  be  thought  of  in 
Germany;  even  that  of  Mallet  du  Pan  in  the  pre-revolutionary  Paris 
would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible.    Yet  the  literary  career  had 
after  all,  even  in  Germany,  one  very  attractive  side:  it  was  the 
simplest  and  straightest  way  to  fame  and  to  popularity,  provided 
that  the  writer  knew  his  readers.    The  German  of  that  day  had  lit- 
tle interest  in  politics,  but  he  cared  very  much  for  poetry  and 
philosophy;  there,  then,  lay  the  golden  opportunity  for  the  writ- 
ers, and  in  this  way  Klopstock,  Gellert .  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Kant 
had  become  the  favorite  sons  of  the  nation. 

2.     Gentz's  Character. 
To  what  extert  this  environment  helped  form  Gentz's  char- 
acter is,  as  always  in  such  cases,  somewhat  hard  to  say.  His 
theories  without  a  doubt  were  influenced  by  it  in  considerable 
measure;  his  character,  however,  developed  more  independently.  Its 
chief  characteristics  were  probably  inborn,  for  they  remain  on  the 


whole  as  fixed  as  was  possible  amid  the  tumult  of  such  a  life  and 
such  an  epoch.     They  were  characteristics  affected  by  misfortune 
only  temporarily  at  most,  although  suffering  from  sickness  and  age. 

Among  the  gifts  with  which  fate  had  endowed  this  remark- 
able personality,  a  fine  physique  was  not  the  least.     Gentz  was 
not  really  handsome.    4te  possessed,  however,  captivating  eyes  and 
a  very  pleasant  voice.    His  vitality  must  have  been  very  great  to 
start  with,  for  despite  the  magnificent  recklessness  with  which  he 
spent  himself  in  pleasure  and  in  work,  he  reached  after  all  well- 
nigh  the  threshhold  of  three  score  years  and  ten.     The  weak  point 
of  his  make-up  was  his  nerves.     He  easily  lost  patience  and  was 
fearful  of  any  uncertainty.    Wind,  rain  and  above  all  storms  were 
highly  repulsive  to  him,  and  his  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
weather  is  reflected  in  many  of  his  letters.    What  he  loved  was  to 
have  a  blue  sky  above  him,  to  see  the  sun  and  breathe  the  quiet 
air,  and  when  he  once  discovered  that  a  place  was  meteorologically 
unsafe,  then  no  amount  of  feminine  charms,  no  gathering  of  illus- 
trious names  could  make  him  stay  there.    The  restless  and  at  times 
wild  life  which  Gentz  led  did  not  however  remain  without  conse- 
quences.   His  finances  were  almost  from  the  start  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion; in  1814  his  health  too  began  seriously  to  suffer.  From 
1825,  herhaps,  the  latter  became  somewhat  improved,  but  his  old 
strength  was  after  all  gone,  and  at  last  death  came  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  general  debility. 

intellect  and  feeling  were  equally  developed  in  Gentz. 
Personalities  of  this  sort  are  able  to  avoid  the  threatening  inner 
conflict  only  by  allowing  both  sides  of  their  natures  to  express 
themselves,  and  such,  was  Gentz's  experience  likewise.    Until  1819 
he  was  firm  in  his  determination  to  subordinate  everything  to  the 


.judgment  of  reason;  nothing  would,  however,  be  farther  from  the 
truth  than  to  attempt  to  term  him  on  this  account  a  rationalist 
pure  and  simple.     Fven  in  the  sphere  of  statesmanship,  the  emotions 
— confidence,  reverence,  benevolence  and  content — were  for  him  fac- 
tors of  the  highest  significance,  and  likewise  did  he  feel  senti- 
ment to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  provinces  of  art  and 
religion.    How  much  he  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  emotions, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  bis  moods  and  in  his  relations 
with  other  people,  will  be  seen  later.    More  correctly  could  we 
call  Gentz,  therefore,  a  sentimentalist  as  well  as  a  rationalist, 
recognizing  in  him  one  of  those  complex  natures  as  rich  as  they  are 
hard  to  define. 

In  his  youth  Gentz  seemed  to  give  little  promise  for  the 
future,  if  we  are  to  credit  his  oldest  biographer:  a  good  boy,  amia- 
ble and  easy-going,  with  but  little  talent  if  not  actually  dull — 
so  the  estimates  of  him  run.     The  judgment  of  a  later  biography  is, 
however,  rather  different;  according  to  it  the  young  Gentz  was  not 
at  all  dull,  and  well  thought  of  by  the  teachers  of  the  Gymnasium 
of  Joachimstal  in  Berlin.     The  two  accounts  seem  contradictory  but 
in  reality  both  are  credible;  Gentz  may  have  been  easy-going  at  home 
and  active  in  school,  combining  within  himself  tendencies  for  pleas- 
ure and  work  in  a  way  which  still  persisted  in  later  years.  From 
1793  on  he  certainly  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  mental  capacity,  as- 
tonishing, we. may  well  assume,  not  a  few  of  those  earlier  skeptics. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  character  was 
his  love  for  the  discussion  of  problems.     Orally  and  in  writing, 
in  treatises,  letters  and  official  notes  he  gave  way  to  this  pas- 
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sionate  pleasure;  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word,  he  argued  al- 
most all  his  life, with  Kant  and  Kamann  in  Konigsberg,  with  friends 
such  as  von  Humboldt  and  Adam  Mueller,  with  the  Revolution,  with  the 
hated  cobenzl  and  the  equally  detested  Napoleon,  in  short  with  well- 
nigh  every  one  with  whom  he  oame  into  a  positive  or  negative  con- 
tact.   His  motives  in  this  were  to  be  sure  various,     ore  was  his  in- 
terest in  the  analysis  of  problems  as  such,  to  which  we  have  before 
referred;  a  second  ,sTas  his  wish  to  be  able  to  enjoy  his  dialectic 
superiority;  still  another  was  his  endeavor  to  see  his  political 
ideas  realized;  a  fourth,  finally,  was  the  great  sociability  of  his 
nature,     with  his  equals  he  was  in  his  discussions  open  and  direct; 
with  his  superiors  however,  the  hated  Cobenzl  excepted,  truly  de- 
ferential.    In  all  argumentation  he  was,  moreover,  always  concerned 
with  truth  alone;  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  defend 
something,  of  the  correctness  of  which  he  was  not  convinced;  for 
that  he  was  far  too  honest. 

Closely  related  was  G-entz's  eminent  gift  in  social  con- 
versation.    It  was  more  necessary  for  him  to  speak  than  to  write, 
and  he  loved  to  express  himself  fully  to  others  or  to  chat  with  them 
even  when  there  was  no  problem  at  issue.    Whenever  he  was  in  the 
proper  mood  he  could  talk  very  seductively  and  fascinatingly,  and 
the  fact  may  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  found  enter- 
tainment among  men  as  attractive  as  among  women.     It  would  be  in- 
correct to  term  him  a  ladies'  man;  but  he  certainly  was  a  master  in 
social  intercourse  with  women,  particularly  with  those  of  standing, 
when  he  made  use  of  his  beautiful  eyes,  when  his  gentle  voice  soft- 
ly flattered  the  ear,  when  he  spoke  of  his  boundless  devotion  or  in 
his  spirited  fashion  discoursed  of  serious  things,  he  was  indeed 
hard  to  resist.     The  circle  of  his  feminine  acquaintances  was  there- 


fore  large,  reaching  almost  to  the  throne,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  without  this  gift  of  light  as  well  as  substantial  conversation 
Gentz  would  not  have  attained  to  the  illustrious  social  position 
in  vienna — a  position  which  meant  so  much  to  him  politically — that 
with  it  he  won  so  easily. 

Speech  is  not  in  and  of  itself  however  equally  as  import- 
ant as  thinking;  mere  words  are  cheap,  but  clear,  deep  and  origin- 
al thinking  is  by  no  means  so.     How  was  Gentz  in  this  regard?  It 
must  be  granted  that  he  was  no  intellectual  pioneer;  he  was  orig- 
inal, perhaps,  in  nothing  save  the  combination  of  qualities  which 
he  embodied,  and  this  he  too,  honest  as  ever,  has  himself  granted. 
To  Rahel,  his  particular  confidant,  he  wrote  in  1803:   "You    are  a 
ceaselessly  producing  nature.  I  am  a  ceaselessly  receptive  one; 
you  are  a  great  man,  I  am  the  first  of  all  women  who  ever  lived. 
This  I  know:  had  I  been  physically  a  woman,  I  should  have  brought 
the  earth  to  my  feet.     I  have  never  discovered  anything,  never  com- 
posed anything,  never  made  anything.     I  am  more  electrical  than 
metal  and  Just  for  this  reason  a  conductor  of  electricity  without 
a  second.    My  receptivity  is  quite  boundless."    Gentz  was  however 
not  at  all  on  this  account  purely  receptive.    Ke  read  much  and  in 
this  way  accumulated  material  from  all  sides.     The  latter  he  care- 
fully arranged  and  moulded  into  a  pleasing  form,  the  latter  point 
receiving  much  of  his  attention.     If  many  of  his  treatises  are 
notwithstanding  not  easily  readable,  this  is  not  due  to  lack  of 
clearness  and  logic,  but  to  this  abundance  of  material;  clear  writ- 
ing is  often  clear  because  superficial;  whereas  Gentz  was,  if  any- 
thing, thorough.    And  not  thorough  alone,  but  likewise  objective, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.     He  would  have  none  of  that  ex- 
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tremely  handy  principle  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question; 
a  question  might  have  many  sides  and  ramifications,  but  there  was 
only  one  truth  and  that  truth  was  obligatory  upon  all.     To  assume 
that  truth  could  be  established  by  a  majority,  by  the  judgment  of 
public  opinion  or  moreover  hy  the  will  of  the  common  peoi  le  was  in 
his  eyes  both  an  absurdity  and  a  crime.     Principles  of  this  sort  he 
considered  empty  phrases,  of  which  he  was  an  irreconcilable  foe. 
Besides  this,  the  most  valuable  intellectual  peculiarity  which  he 
possessed  was  his  brilliancy.    The  animation  of  his  mind,  his  many- 
sided  interests,  his  wealth  of  ideas,  secondary  and  not  original 
it  is  true,  his  ability  at  quickly  and  fitly  using  these  ideas,  the 
artistic  quality  of  his  conversation  and  an  undeniable  humor — all 
these  combine  to  give  him  claim  to  be  called  brilliant.    And  in  this 
respect  he  was  without  question  an  exceptional  figure. 

As  regards  the  other  sides  of  Oentz's  character  there  is 
not  a  little  that  could  be  mentioned,  for  Gentz  was  anything  but 
narrow  and  dull.     He  was  possessed  of  much  natural  good-nature,  much 
independence  of  spirit,  and  much  restlessness;  besides,  he  was  en- 
dowed with  an  elasticity  of  temperament  which  kept  him  youthful  al- 
most to  the  last.    He  liked  sensation  when  not  too  strong.  He 
deviated  not  a  hair  from  his  principles;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
entirely  lacking  in  military  spirit  and  feared  noisy  crowds,  un- 
known faces,  a<j,e  and  death.     "For  nature,  especially  for  his  beloved 
mountains,  the "silent,  icy"peaks  of  the  Alps  as  he  called  them,  he 
always  felt  a  warm  affection,  not  unlike  that  of  a  boy  who  comes 
home  for  a  few  days'  vacation;  but  above  this  unadulterated  nature 
he  still  placed  that  artistically  beautified  nature  such  as  one 
meets  with  in  architecturally  planned  gardens,     in  many  regards  he 
was  a  romanticist  in  the  sense  of  the  two  Schlegels ,  although  he 


expressed  himself  not  infrequently  in  a  rather  disparaging  way  con- 
cerning the  younger  of  the  brothers  and  concerning  TiecK.     He  was  a 
romanticist  in  his  inner  wealth  of  life,  his  warmth  of  feeling,  his 
reverence  for  the  feminine,  his  exalted  levity,  his  sense  of  the 
poetical  and  his  love  for  nature,  in  his  occasional  need  of  soli- 
tude, in  his  reverence  for  the  past  and  in  his  catholic  tendencies, 
or  rather  in  the  combination  of  all  these  qualities.     If  we  were  to 
name  a  single  and  comprehensive  characteristic  which  above  all  he 
had  in  common  with  the  Schlegels,  it  would  he  his  antipathy  towards 
whatever  was  commonplace  and  philistine.    His  appreciation  of  rea- 
son and  understanding,  his  energy  and  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  his 
interest  in  politics  were,  it  is  true,  quite  unromantic  features  of 
his  make-up. 

centz  could  apparently  not  until  late  in  life  dispense 
with  social  intercourse.     Together  with  his  occupation  with  poli- 
tics it  was  for  him  the  salt  of  life.     The  equipment  to  play  a  role 
in  social  life  he  possessed  with  the  exception  of  one  thing,  noble 
birth;  and  this  was  unf ortunately  a  point  to  which  at  that  time 
especial  importance  was  attached.     It  was  therefore  necessary  for 
him  to  ma^e  up  for  this  deficiency,  as  far  as  this  was  possible,  by 
falling  bac^  upon  other  personal  distinction  which  was  available 
and  useful  to  this  end.    What  helped  Oentz  here  most  ,  beyond  a 
doubt,  was  the  thoroughly  aristocratic  character  of  his  whole  nature. 
Intercourse  with  people  who  stood  outside  the  sacred  circles  of  high 
life  was  under  certain  circumstances  very  attractive  to  him,  his  in- 
timate relations  with.  Adam  Mueller  and  others  attest  this;  but  his 
real  atmosphere  was  after  all  the  perfumed  air  of  the  drawing-room. 
His  love  of  comfort,  his  absolute  light-heartedness ,  his  sense  of 

the  artistic,  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  his  egotism  and  his 
ambition  forced  him  thither  or  at  any  rate  away  from  the  common 


crowd:  he  belonged  to  the  elite  and  wanted  to  belong  to  them, in- 
tellectually ,  socially,  politically.     We  Know  how  completely  suc- 
cessful he  was  in  this  endeavor;  that  he  was  so,  however,  and 
especially  the  manner  in  which  he  succeeded  in  gaining  entree  into 
the  very  exclusive  circles  of  the  nigh  Austrian  nobility  and  in 
establishing  there  a  place  for  himself,  will  always  be  a  circum- 
stance for  wonder,  to  him  wno  Knows  the  laws  and  habits  of  this 
West-End  of  Europe,     with  tine,  when  he  had  drunk  long  enough  from 
this  cup  of  bliss  and  the  old  age  which  he  feared  so  much  was  grad-  j 
ually  drawing  on,  his  love  for  society  life  waned  very  considerably. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Gentz  had,  after  reaching  full  man- 
hood, three  fundamental  ideas:  influence,  pleasure,  and  iustice. 
The  two  first  governed  his  life  in  general;  the  third  his  political 
theories  in  particular.    He  wished  to  play  a  role  in  the  world  and 
felt  that  he  bad  the  power  within  himself  to  do  so;  and  this  role 
was  to  be  principally  that  of  statesman.     But  he  did  not  entertain 
such  ambitions  from  the  start.     To  Elizabeth  Graun.  one  of  bis  first 
loves  but  by  no  means  his  last,  he  writes  in  1735  in  a  perfectly 
bucolic,  Rousseau-like  manner:     "Life  with  four  or  five  excellent 
people,  but  without  compulsion,  without  restraint  in  the  most  un- 
confined,  happy  freedom  of  nature,  limited  by  no  considerations  of 
ceremony ,  embittered  by  no  fear  of  misconstruction,  furthermore  in 
the  quiet  'bosom  of  sweet,  sweet  nature — wouldn't  tbat  be  the  only 
thing  which  could  make  such  people  as  we  are  happy?    But  tell  me , 
would  we  wish  more,  would  we  not  gladly  leave  all  the  vain  show 
of  the  world  to  fools,  all  the  money  to  Jews,  all  the  learning  to 
the  school  and  look  from  our  little  happy  circle  into  the  big  world 

  as  occupants  of  a  good,  quiet  warm  room  look  out  into  the 

autumnal  country,  where  the  evening  wind  in  a  cold, in  a  cold  rain 


drenches  the  fallen  leaves?"    Already  in  18C2  ,  however,  he  expresses' 
himself  to  Brinckmann,  then  in  Berlin  as  envoy  from  Sweden  and  one 
of  his  closest  frienis:     "My  hour  has  struck;  the  course  of  my  long, 
long  youth  is  ended;  I  renounce  the  abundance  of  life's  pleasures 
and  consecrate  myself  to  the  serious  activity  of  my  head,  which  is 
still  young.     I  shall  henceforth  lead  a  cooler,  more  tasteless  but, 
I  strongly  hope,  more  uniform  and  harmonious  life;  and  upon  the 
ruins  of  all  my  old  inclinations  and  passions  and  pleasures  there 
shall  be  erected  nothing  but  ambition  for  true  fame,  and  a  certain 
pride  which  heretofore  has  been  but  repressed  for  that  which  really 
lies  hidden  in  the  depths  of  my  soul  beneath  a  quite  foreign  exter- 
ior  shall  be  exalted."     In  1826  he  likewise  indorses  the  word  of 
Johannes  Mueller,  the  Swiss  historian:     "Surely  a  single  good  idea 
which  is  contributed  at  some  time  in  life  at  a  peace  negotiation  or 
in  some  other  important  transaction,  is  of  greater  influence  than 
the  arrangement  of  a  whole  archive."     Next  to  or  perhaps  parallel 
with  this  ambition  stood  Gentz's  love  of  pleasure,  of  pleasures  high 
ar.d  low.    He  was  a  born  master  of  the  art  of  living;  he  Knew  how  to 
get  out  of  life  all  there  was  in  it.     "He  who  expects  to  enjoy  al- 
ways, never  enjoys ;"  "the  sum  of  all  wisdom  is:  make  use  of  the  pres- 
ent!"; "let  us  live,  live  and  not  merely  exist" — so  he  writes  as 
early  as  1785  to  Elizabeth  Graun ,  and  he  lived  in  accordance  with 
this  doctrine  then  as  well  as  later.     The  third  of  his  fundamental 
ideals,  that  of  justice,  was,  as  we  have  already  noted,  significant 
directly  only  for  his  political  theories;  since,  however,  his  theor- 
ies in  turn  very  strongly  influenced  his  political  activity,  the 
actual  extent  of  this  ideal  was  in  his  case  much  greater.    Prom  it, 
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above  all,  he  derived  the  ever-glowing  fire  of  passion  ard  energy 
which  characterized  his  fight  against  the  Revolution  and  Napoleon; 
but  he  had  it  to  thank  too  for  as  many  hours  of  deep  sorrow.  It 
was  a  help  to  him,  but  also  a  burden  and  a  ballast  which  seriously 
handicapped  his  actions,  as  high  principles  are  so  likely  to  do  if 
closely  adhered  to. 

Gentz  was  a  born  politician,  as  he  has  been  called,  only 
in  part.    Ambition,  interest  in  politics,  the  needed  social  talents 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  language  of  French  he  possessed; 
other  quite  as  important  traits  of  the  true  statesman,  however,  he 
lacked.    Above  all  he  was  not  what  the  Germans  term,  a  "Realpolit ik- 
er,"  at  least  not  before  1813.    He  saw  everywhere  only  questions  of 
right,  but  in  politics  power  is  the  cbief  matter.     Furthermore  he 
was  not  cool  enough.    The  warmth  and  sensibility  of  his  nature,  in 
itself  an  attractive  trait  of  his  character,  stood  here  in  his  way. 
He  inclined  to  strong  sympathies  and  antipathies  and  could  not  break 
off  old  intimacies  or  form  new  ones  as  quickly  as  the  political  con- 
stellation of  the  hour  would  require;  likewise  he  easily  lost  his 
patience  and  felt  ill  at  ease  in  the  face  of  the  unknown.  K'etternich 
was  not  so  far  wrong  when  he  remarked  that  Gentz  was  always  inclined 
"to  view  situations  in  the  most  lurid  colors  and  to  leap  from  ex- 
treme  hope  to  extreme  despair."    A  man  with  nerves  like  these  and  a 
temperament  as  his  was  indeed  not  to  be  employed  as  an  independent 
force  in  foreign  politics.     Lastly  he  lacked  entirely  the  gift  of 
dissimulation;  he  could  of  course  keep  his  peace,  but  hypocrisy  was 
entirely  foreign  to  his  nature. 

Gentz' s  lack  in  these  particulars  had,  however,  also  its 
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good  aspects;  it  made  of  him  a  remarkable  if  not  a  great  publicist, 
and  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  he  should  naturally  have  been  most 
suited  to  the  very  activitsr  for  which  there  was  the  least  place  in 
the  political  system  of  his  maturity.  For  the  masses  he  never  wrote; 
he  had  in  view  the  educated  classes  and  for  this  reason  did  not  shun 
thoroughness.  His  style  is  always  clear  and  apt,  and  often  pictures- 
que and  dramatic,  as  for  instance  in  manv  of  his  letters  and  in  his 
memoir  to  the  archduke  John.  And  yet,     in  spite  of  these  qualities 
Gentz  cannot  be  called  the  greatest  German  publicist  of  his  time,  fori 
beyond  question  this  place  was  held  by  Joseph  Goerres. 

3.  Gentz 's  political  Theories. 

The  most  important  sources  of  Gentz 's  political  activity 
were  undoubtedly  his  political  theories,  and  they  require, on  account 
of  that,  now  an  especial  treatment.  This  treatment,  it  is  true,  will 
be  neither  entertaining  nor  simple,  for  an  uncommonly  unfavorable 
situation  has  to  be  faced  in  this  case.  Although  being  possessed  of 
a  clear  and  systematic  mind,  yet  Gentz  was  not  a  professional  teacher 
of  law  and  thus  never  arrived  at  any  really  connected  presentation 
of  his  political  ideas;  in  1792,  1794-1795  and  1799-18oo  he  makes, it 
is  true,  certain  attempts  toward  this  direction.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  not  a  mere  pamphleteer  either;  he  always  writes  after  a  care- 
ful consideration  and  with  no  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  try- 
ing above  all  to  convince  his  readers  by  reasons.  The  presentment  of 
the  political  thoughts  of  a  man  of  his  type  must,  therefore,  neces-  . 
sarily  be  somewhat  extensive  and  complicated. 

We  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  Gentz  interested  himself 
with  questions  of  public  law  even  while  being,  a  student  in  the  "Gym- 


nasium!'  Presumably,  he  came  first  in  contact  with  them  at  Koenigs- 

berg,  where  he  probably  attended  Kant's  course  on  the  law  of  nature 

and  certainly  familiarized  himself  with  the  doctrines  of  the  school 

of  natural  law.  There,  he  likewise  became  acquainted  with  Garve's 

edition  of  Cicero's  "De  off iciis" 'and  with  Rousseau;  however,  it  can 

not  be  ascertained  whether  the  latter 's  political  writings  entered 

then  into  his  vision.  We  are  only  slightly  informed  as  to  the  years 

following  immediately  Gentz 's  stay  at  Konigsberg;  we  only  know  this 

that  the  latter  read  another  work  of  Garve's,  the  treatise  on  the 

■u, 

connection  of  morals  and  politics.  From  179o  on  we  are  somewhat  bet- 
ter posted;  Gentz  now  takes  up  once  more  the  study  of  Montesquieu 
and  devours  everything  that  he  can  get  hold  of  as  regards  pamphlets 
and  newspapers  dealing  with  the  Revolution.3' 

The  rationalistic  doctrine  of    natural  law,  Cicero,  Gar- 
ve,  Montesquieu  and,  perhaps,  also  Rousseau  then  formed,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  reading  material  from  which  the  young  Gentz  drew  his 
political  ideas;  in  order  to  understand  the  latter  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  first  to  study  the  former. 

At  the  time  when  Gentz  studied  at  Koenigsberg,  the  Ger- 
man law  faculties  were  almost  completely  under  the  sway  of  the  school 
of  natural  law;  the  positive  law  made  itself  felt  only  later.  The 
natural  law  in  its  turn  was  essentially  nothing  but  the  application 
of  the  general  tendencies  of  rationalism  on  the  sphere  of  political 
life  and  thought;  its  standpoint  coincided  with  that  of  ordinary  ra- 
tionalisms ,  that  is  with  the  recognition  of  the  primacy  of  reason. 
From  this  general  basis  the  natural  law  proceeded,  however,  to  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  individual  ideas,  tne  most  important  of 
which  were  the  following:  the  placing  of  the  natural  above  the  posi- 
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tive  right;  the  emphasizing  of  the  cultural  aims  and  problems  of 
the  human  race;  the  supposition  of  a  state  of  nature;  the  derivation 
of  organized  society  from  a  fictitious  or  historic  social  compact; 
the  dist inguishment  between  the  subject  of  sovereignty  and  its  ad- 
ministrator; the  assertion  of  the  right  of  removing  incompetent  or 
bad  rulers;  the  identification  of  state  duties  with  the  protection 
of  law  and  the  advancement  of  the  general  welfare;  the  proclaming 
of  inalienable  rights  of  man;  the  basing  of  international  law  on 
reason,  treaties  and  usage;  the  drawing  of  a  parallel  between  the 
relations  of  citizens  and  states;  the  supposition  of  a  universal 
state  comprising  all  nations;  finally  the  condemning  of  war  as  a  fall 
ing  bak  into  the  state  of  nature  or  into  barbarism, and  a  general  ten-f 
dency  toward  progress.  The  most  important  of  these  ideas  was,  per- 
haps, that  of  the  world  state,  of  a  "societas"  of  the  nations  or  of 
"civitas  maxima".  It  is  found  with  most  of  the  advocates  of  natural 
law  and  is  conceived  by  them  in  analogie  to  the  notion  of  the  indi- 
vidual state:  its  executive  is  resting  with  the  total  of  the  separate 
nations,  its  laws  are,  above  all,  the  precepts  of  reason  and  its 
supreme  court  of  justice  is  formed  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  worlc(|. 
However,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  universal  state 
was  considered  to  really  exist  and  to  what  extent  it  was  a  mere  fic- 
tion; to  men  like  Wolf  it  represented  no  reality,  but  others  believ- 
ed in  it  so  seriously  that  they  even  demanded  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  states. 

The  political  ideas  of  Cicero  are  found  especially  in 


his  work  "De  Officiis",  that  is,  in  that  with  wich  the  young  Gentz 
familiarized  himself.  Since  they  probably,  as  will  be  seen  later  on, 
exercised  a  particularly  strong  influence  upon  the  latter,  it  may  be 
best  to  quote  the  most  characteristic  passages    of  this  work  of  Ci- 


s 


cero  s;  they  are  the  following.  "Whatever  is  virtuous  arises  from 
some  one  of  these  four  divisions  for  it  consists  either  in  sagacity 
and  the  perception  of  truth;  or  in  the  preservation  of  human  socie- 
ty* by  giving  to  every  man  his  due,  and  by  observing  the  faith  of 
contracts;  or  in  the  greatness  or  firmness  of  an  elevated  and  unsub- 
dued mind;  or  in  observing  order  and  regularity  in  all  our  words 
and  in  all  our  actions,  in  which  consists  moderation  and  temperance" 
(1,5).  "We  ought  to  regard,  to  cultivate  and  to  promote  the  good  wil 
and  the  social  welfare  of  all  mankind"  (1,41).  "The  most  extensive 
system  is  that  by  which  the  mutual  society  of  mankind,  and  as  it  wer^, 
the  intercourse  of  life  is  preserved.  Of  this  there  are  two  parts: 
justice,  in  which  virtue  displays  itself  with  the  most  distinguished 
lustre  and  from  which  men  are  termed  good;  and  allied  to  this  benefi-f 
cience,  which  may  likewise  be  termed  benevolence  or  liberality"  (I,6p. 
"That  one  virtue,  justice,  is  the  mistress  and  queen  of  all  virtues" 
(111,6).  "There  are  two  kinds  of  injustice;  the  first  is  of  those 
who  offer  an  injury,  the  second  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  avert  an  injury  from  those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  and  yet  do  it 
not"  (I,  7), "The  foundation  of  justice  is  faithfulness,  which  is  per- 
severance and  truth  in  all  our  declarations  and  in  all  our  promises" 
(1,7),   "Nothing  is  more  disgraceful  than  insincerity"  (1,43).  "The 
main  cause  why  most  men  are  led  to  forget  fulness  of  justice  is  their 
falling  into  a  violent  ambition  after  empire,  honours  and  glory"  (1,8^. 
"There  is  a  man  for  you  who  aspired  to  be  king  of  the  Romans  and  mas- 
ter of  all  nations,  and  accomplished  it        if  anyone  says  this  desire 
is  an  honest  one,  he  is  a  madman"  (111,21).   "No  vice  is  more  foul 
...  than  avarice,  especially  in  great  men  and  such  administer  the  re- 
public" (11,22).   "The  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  nature  is  in  a 
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ranner  lame  and  unfinished,  if  it  is  followed  by  no  activity;  now 
activitv  is  most  oerscicuous  when  it  is  exerted  in  orotectinc  the 
rights  of  mankind"  (I,  43),   "It  is  therefore  more  servicable  to  the 
public  for  a  man  to  discourse  copiously,  provided  it  is  to  the  pur- 
pose, than  for  a  man  to  think  ever  so  accurately  without  the  power 
of  expression"  (I,  44).   "Those  acts  which  are  done  in  a  timid,  hum- 
ble, abject  and  broken  spirit....  are  inexpedient  because  they  are 
scandalous,  foul  and  base"( 111,32) ,   "The  administration  of  a  govern- 
ment, like  a  guardianship,  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  good  of  those 
who  confer,  and  not  of  those  who  receive  the  trust"  (I,  35). "Nor  in- 
deed is  this  forbidden  by  nature  alone  —  that  is  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions — ■  but  is  also  in  the  same  manner  enacted  by  the  municipal 
laws  of  countries....   that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  injure  anothei 
man  for  the  sake  of  one's  own  advantage"  (111,5).  "This  is  the  pe- 
culiar concern  of  a  state  and  city,  tuai  ©very  person's  custody  of 
his  own  property  be  free  and  undisturbed"  (II,  22).  "The  desertion 
of  the  commen  interest  is  contrary  to  nature"  (II,  6).  "The    interes  ; 
of  each  individually  and  of  all  collectively  should  be  the  same" 
(III,  6),   "Equality  of  rights  has  ever  been  the  object  of  desire; 
nor  otherwise  can  there  be  any  rights  at  all"  (II,  12).  "Equality 
....  is  entirely  subverted,  if  each  be  not  permitted  to  possess  his 
own"  (II,  22).   "As  to  actions  resulting  from  the  customs  or  civil 
institutions  of  a  people,  no  precepts  can  be  laid  down;  for  those 
very  institutions  are  precepts  in  themselves"  (I,  "Wars....  are 

to  be  undertaken  for  this  end  that  we  may  live  in  peace  without  be- 
ing injured"  (I,  11).   "Our  magistrates  and  generals  sought  to  derive 
their  highest  glory  from,  this  single  fact  that  they  had  upon  the 
principles  of  equity  and  honour  defended  their  provinces  and  allies' 
(II,  8). 

If  we  compare  these  ideas  with  the  corresponding  ones 
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of  the  natural  law,  their  similarity  will  become  immediately  appar- 
ent: here  as  well  as  there  we  find  the  believe  in  the  cultural  ide- 
als of  the  human  race  and  in  the  exietance  of  a  bond  embracing  all 
nations,  the  dif fetation  between  state  and  ruler,  the  emphasizing 
of  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  the  drawing  of  a  parallel 
between  state  and  international  duties  and  the  rejection  of  offen- 
sive wars.  It  is  true,  there  exists  no  complete  harmony    between  the 
two  doctrines  —  Cicero  demands  equality,  he  respects  established 
institutions  and  customs,  he  knows  of  no  natural  rights  in  the  spec- 
ial sense  of  the  word  and  favors,  of  course,  a  republican  form  of 
governmemnt,  while  the  doctrine  of  natural  law  takes  an  almost  opposi 
stand  on  all  these  points  —  yet,  these  differences  are  in  themsel- 
ves of  no  great  importance  and  remained  almost  unknown  to  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  fact,  so  little  was  the  latter  conscious  of  them 
that  many  rationalists  would  claim  the  Roman  orator  and  statesman 
as  one  of  their  own;  suffice  it  to  mention  here  the  names  of  Hume, 
Voltaire,  ^irabeau,  Robespierre  and  Garve. 

The  translator  and  editor  of  Cicero,  Garve,  must,  to  a 
certain  degree,  be  considered  a  rationalist;  he  could,  however,  be 
called  an  eclectic  philosopher  almost  as  well,  He  rejects  dogmatism 
and  declares  that  not  the  theory    alone,  but  the  theory    coupled  wit]i 
a  careful  consideration  of  actual  conditions  should  determine  upon 
the  form  of  government  and  the  framing  of  laws.  Whether  politics  may 
successfully  be  connected  with  morals  he  does  not  dare  to  decide  be- 
ing of  the  opinion  that  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  could  not  be 
given.  The  smaller  states,  he  tninks,  must  yield  to  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  larger  ones;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he  asserts  that 
the  rulers  should  consider  it  their  duty  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
all  humanity.  The  most  important  duty  of  the  government  is,  accor- 


dir.g  tc  him,  the  protection  of  the  law;  he  is  not  averse  to  mode- 
rate orocress  and  a  eertaiii  decree  of  liberty,  but  objects  to  a  com- 
plete abrogation  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  He  looks  with 
admiration  upon  England  and  in  the  beginning  sympathetically  greets 
the  Revolution, 

The  fundamental  political  principle  of  Rousseau  was  the 
idea  of  the  sovereignty    of  the  people,  which  he  has,  however,  in  a 
quite  unique  way:  he  demands  that  this  sovereignty  be  exercised  di- 
rectly and  without  the  division  of  the  powers.  Montesquieu,  on  the 
other  hand,  advocated  the  latter  and  saw  in  the  British  constitution 
the  model  for  every  other  constitution. 

We  have  little  direct  information  as  to  what  political 
theories  the  young  Gentz  held.  From  a  letter  to  Garve  of  October, 

6, 

1784  we  may  infer  that  Gentz  has  become  acquainted  with  the  transla- 
tion of  the  "Officiis";   "an  excellent  book",  he  writes,  "which  exer- 
cised a  very  important  influence  upon  my  moral  principles,  my  way  of 
thinking  and  my  character".  Whether  thi„  influence  emanat.u  from 
Cicero  himself  or  rather  from  the  notes  and  treatises  of  Garve 's  edi- 
tion cannot  be  said  definitively;  it  is,  however,  probable  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  former,  for  some  years  later  Gentz  begins  to  raise 
o^ections  to  Garve  and  to  rai3e  them  fruih  a  rationalistic  and  Cice- 
rorianie*  standpoint.  At  the  beginning  oi  October,  x78a,  it  writes 
to  t^e  latter  that  the  principles  of  rorals  and  of  philosophy  are 
mo3t  valuable  when  practically  applied,  an  idea  that  the  year  before 
^ad  been  declared  by  Garve  to  be  open  to  criticism.  At  the  end  of 
October,  1789  Gentz  makes  further  attaks  on  Garve  and  they  contain 
the  first  direct  utterances  which  we  have  from  him  on  questions  of 
puolic  law.  It  is,  he  asserts,  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  there  was 
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ever  a  state  of  nature,  .for  the  existence  natural  to  mankind  is  one 
regulated  by  contracts.  Through  contracts  rights  are  created,  and 
where  there  are  rights  there  are  also  duties.  The  latter  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  those  of  compulsion  and  those  of  moral  obliga- 
tion; both  of  these  are  the  precepts  of  reason,  but  only  the  fulfill 
ment  of  the  former  can  be  enforced.  The  capacity  for  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  compulsion  is  justice,  that  fcr  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
moral  obligation  beneficence  or  benevolence.  Gentz  does  not  recog- 
nize any  rights  based  solely  on  superior  power,  for  this  would  be 
antagonistic  to  reason  and  reason  is  to  him  the  highest  judge.  Like- 
wise he  will  not  allow  the  ruler  to  treat  the  state  as  his  property; 
the  ruler,  he  declares,  is  only  "the  first  servant"  of  the  state  and 
subject  to  the  verdict  of  the  people.  The  states  themselves,  however, 
he  believes  to  be  moral  personages;  they  stand  toward  one  another  in 
relations  identical  with  those  between  private  citizens    and  are, 
therefore  bound  by  mutual  obligations.  Further  remarks  date  back  to 
the  year  179o.  In  one  of  them  Gentz  speaks  with  considerable  empha- 
sis of  the  rights  of  the  people  without,  however,  pointing  out  wich 
particular  rights  he  is  thinking  of.  Others  are  found  in  the  treatise 
"Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  obersten  Prinzipien  des  Bechts".  Reason  and 
liberty,  so  Gentz  now  assumes,  form  the  true  nature  of  mankind;  reas- 
on, again,  is  the  faculty  of  having  ideas  and  represents  the  highest 
and  original  source  of  rights.  The  ideas  of  reason  pertaining  to  law 
are  inalienable  and,  therefore  called  the  "original  rights  of  man- 
kind"; such  ideas  there  are  three:  the  common  individual  right  over 
one  self,  the  right  of  property  and  the  right  of  maintaining  con- 
tracts. 

In  short,  Centz's  political  system  would  then,  according 

^Ib.  I,  144.  ''lb.  I,  148  f.         5,Ib,   I,  158. 
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to  this,  until  179o  be  the  following:  the  chief  elements  of  the  hum- 
an nature  are  reason  and  liberty,  reason  is  primarily  the  faculty 
of  ideas  and  as  such  the  source  of  positive  law,  the  precepts  of 
reason  are  compulsory  to  all, even  when  dealing  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  most  important  of  them  are  those  of  justice  and  benevolence, 
finally,  the  ruler  is  nothing  but  the  mandatory  of  the  popular  will 
and  accountable  to  its  forum. 

The  years  1791  and  1792  were  of  special  importance  for 
Gentz's  inner  development.  Unfortunately  the  course  of  this  develop- 
ment is  rather  unknown,  for  Gentz's  correspondence  with  Garve  --  the 
best  source  of  information  about  his  earlier  political  theories  — 
is  missing  beyond  April  1791;  we  know,  however,  that  during  this  pe- 
riod Gentz  did  considerable  reading,  likewise  that  he  watched  the 
events  in  France  with  great  interest  and  was  gradually  loosing  his 
sympathies  with  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  beginning  of  179l\ 
Gentz  appeared  with  the  first  of  his  many  anti-revolutionary  writ- 
ings, the  translation  of  Burke's  "Reflections",  to  which  he  added 
notes  and  five  political  treatises  from  his  own  pen.  ' 

Burke  had  certain  points  in  common  with  rationalism, 
fundamentally,  however,  he  was  little  of  a  rationalist.  He  practi- 
cally knows  no  social  compact  and  explains  the  origin  of  the  state 
from  the  desire  to  get  protection  for  existing  contracts  and  agree- 
ments. The  first  obligation  of  the  state  he  sees  in  this  protection 
of  rights,  the  second  in  "benevolence"  or  in  the  advancement  of  the 
general  welfare.  There  is,  according  to  him,  no  inborn  right  of 
equality;  he  would  rather  consider  the  state  in  the  light  of  an  asso-j 

I 

ciation  in  which  every  member  partakes  of  the  profits  in  proportion  j 
to  his  investment,  Fe  considers  freedom,  in  general,  as  a  matter  of  ! 

"'Cfr.  p.  n,Feick  I. 


small  importance ;  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  state  of  nature  is  in- 
conceivable to  him  in  organized  society,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
advocates  as  little  restricting  of  liberty  as  possible.  Any  right  of 
participating  in  government  he  denies  reserving  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lie  affairs  to  wealth,  noble  birth  and  talent;  likewise  he  repudi- 
ates the  tendency  towards  constructing  constitutions  at  will,  for 
the  latter,  he  thinks,  must  grow  and  cannot  be  fabricated.  He  strong- 
ly attacks  the  principle  that  everybody  is  naturally  qualified  to 
govern  maintaining  that  government  is  an  art  or,  at  best,  a  trade  whic''. 
must  be  learnt  like  every  other.  Were  we  to  ask  him  in  what  his  idea  . 
of  a  well-governed  state  consisted  he  would  answer:  in  the  concepticr. 
of  a  state  in  which  order,  prosperity,  propriety,  the  protection  of 
law  and  property,  confidence  in  the  government  and  respect  of  the 
established  order  of  things  form  the  fundaments  of  the  community. 

Gentz  began  to  read  Burke  in  April,  1791;  at  first  he 
liked  only  Rurke  s  style,  but  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation 
of  Rurke  he  declares  himself  to  be  in  harmony  also  with  the  princi- 

|  pies  of  the  latter.  His  political  theories  at  about  the  beginning  of 
1793  are  then  more  or  less  identical  with  those  of  Burke  and,  we  may 
add,  they  remain  to  be  that;  they  may  undergo  slight  changes  as  for 

|  instance  in  1814  and  again  in  1819,  but  in  the  whole,  they  are  stati- 
onary. They  form  a  unit,  t*ey  must ,  therefore,  be  treated  as  such,  and 
the  following  pages  will  try  to  present  them  in  this  form. 

The  first  problem  which  confronts  us  here  is  the  very 

|    difficult  question  whether  Gentz  must  be  classed  with  the  rationalis- 
tic or  with  the  positive^  historic  school  of  law.  Gentz  has  bee-~ 
claimed  by  both  sides,  and  in  reality  he  belongs  to  both  schools:  in 

i 

his  fight  against  the  Revolution  he  proceeds  more  from  posit ive-hi- 
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storic  points  of  view,  while  he  bases  his  opposition  against  Napo- 
leon chiefly,  on  a  rationalistic  line  of  reasoning. 

Those  who  see  in  him  more  the  adherent  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture refer,  of  course,  to  such  passages  in  his  works  in  which  the 
primacy  of  reason  is  emphasized.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  utter- 
ances of  this  kind  in  Gentz;  however,  if  we  analyse  them  closely, 
they  do  not  always  actually  contain  what,  at  the  first  glance,  they 
seem  to  mean.  Besides,  there  could  be  mentioned  an  equally  large 
number  of  such  passages  which  express  a  positivistic  point  of  view. 
If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  Gentz 's  attitude  in 
this  regard,  we  have,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  cautic 
and  accuracy. 

In  the  treatises  of  the  year  17S3  Gentz  speaks  of  the 
"deduction  of  the  pure  notions  of  law",  of  the  "precepts  of  the  law 
of  nature",  of  "original  rights",  of  the  "specific  rights  of  man- 

15, 

kind"  and  of  "original  natural  rights";  likewise,  well-known  teacher 

of  the  law  of  nature  such  as  Grotius  and  Pufendorf  are  mentioned 

and  refered  to  as  authorities.  Furthermore,  we  hear  in  1795  that  the 

idea  of  the  community  of  mankind  is  "a  fiction  of  reason  striving 

for  perfection"  and  the  notion  of  the  human  perfectibility  "an  idea 

founded  on  reason  as  firmly  as  the  idea  of  a  supreme  being  or  of  an 

unending  existence  of  the  substances".  In  1800  we  find  the  remark 

that  eternal  peace  is  demanded  by  reason  and  that  order  and  lawful- 
ly 

ness  are  the  symptoms  of  reason,  17S3  Gentz  declares  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  old  order  of  things  have  to  turn  to  reason;  similarly 
he  explains  in  1800  and  again  in  1609  that  it  is  advisable  to  order 
constitutions  grown  up  historically  according  to  the  demands  of  logic 

"%.'eick  II,  76  f ,  ,  39,  87,  89  ff.         *'lb.   II,  77. 
^Ib.  V,  311,     "'lb.   Ill,  713,  718,  771. 
'Ib.  I,  7,  9.   «H.  J."  1800,  I,  112  f.   "Aus  dem  Machlasse"  I, 
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and  reason.  Even  in  1817  he  writes  to  Adam  Muller:  "Concerning  all 
which  can  be  recognized  by  reason  there  must  be  an  appeal  to  reason, 

that  is,  to  individual  reasoning   Explain  it  as  you  like,  my 

first  impulse  will  always  be  that  of  an  appeal  to  my  reason".**' 

In  all  these  passages  Gentz  clearly  takes  the  stand  of  a 
rationalist.  He  is,  however,  not  less  emphatic  in  upholding  the  cmxst 
of  the  positive-historic  law.  In  1799  he  calls  the  question  regarding 
the  lawfulness  of  an  action  the  first  and  most  important  of  all;  law- 
ful, on  the  other  hand,  he  declares  in  1800  to  be  equivalent  with 
whatever  the  sovereign  commands.  At  the  same  time  he  demands  that  no 
laws  should  be  created  which  are  apt  to  infringe  upon  existing  rights; 
likewise,  he  sees  the  main  purpose  of  the  social  compact  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  agreements  and  contracts  entered  into  during  the  state 
oi  nature  and  m  organized  society.  He  recognizes,  in  a  general  way, 
natural  rights  until  about  1800,  and  as  such  he  considers  the  right 
of  liberty,  property,  self-defense  and  of  adherence  to  contracts, 
while  he  rejects  a  natural  right  of  equality  and  of  personal  safety;  ' 
yet,  he  maintains  as  early  as  1793  that  states  cannot  be  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  the  human  rights  and  that  these  general  rights  are 
not  inalienable.  Very  emphatically  he  asserts  in  the  treatise  "On  the 
declaration  of  rights":  "That  the  human  being  in  entering  into  com- 
pany with  equals  gives  up  part  of  its  original  rights  only  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  remainder  in  safety  and  to  have  the  total  of  its  many- 
fold  aims  advanced,  upon  that  everybody  agrees:  At  all  events,  the 
natural  and  the  civil  rights  are  for  him  fundamentally  different/7' 
j    and  in  1800  he  declares,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  rights  of  man  j 
any  more  as  soon  as  there  are  state  rights;  in  1809  he  even  goes  a 

step  farther  calling  all  talk  about  inborn  rights  mere  nonsense. 

lr  I 
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The  chaos,  then,  seems  to  be  complete;  however,  things 
are  not  as  bad,  as  they  may  appear  to  be  at  the  first  glance.  There 
is  no  denying  that  Gentz  did  go  through  a  certain  development,  es- 
pecially as  regards  his  attitude  towards  the  law  of  nature;  but  this 
fact  explains  by  no  means  the  whole  riddle.  If  we  wish  to  clear  the 
chaos,  we  have,  first  of  all,  to  remember  the  particular  notion  of 
reason  existing  and  prevailing  at  the  time  when  Gentz  entered  the 
years  of  his  maturity.  At  present,  reason,  in  general,  simply  means 
the  understanding  or  the  faculty  of  logical  thinking;  the  rationalism 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  understood  by  reason  not  only  the 
latter,  but  also,  and  preeminently  so,  an  assumed  faculty  of  having 
ideas.  CTntil  Kant,  the  linguistic  usage  did  hardly  distinguish  bet- 
ween the  words  "reason"  and  "understanding"  using  both  of  them  promie 
cue.  In  a  certain  sense,  this  practice  was  continued  even  later  on; 
in  general,  however,  Kant  succeeded  in  introducing  his  differentiation 
between  the  two  terms,  and  since  then  "reason"  means  more  or  less  the 
faculty  of  ideas.  Gentz  uses  the  word  "reason"  in  the  old  sense  as 
well  as  in  the  new,  and  in  this  lies  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
seeming  confusion  refered  to  above;  for  instance,  when  he  declares 
that  the  man  of  conservative  tendencies  has,  in  defending  his  stand- 
point, to  turn  to  reason,  when  he  recommends  the  rational  construc- 
tion of  constitutions  or  tel3s  Adam  Muller  that  an  appeal  to  reason 
will  alv/ays  be  his  3ast  and  decisive  act,  he  has  undoubtedly  in  mind 
nothing  but  the  understanding.  A  further  cause  of  this  confusion  is 
Gentz 's  attitude  in  such  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  reason  as  the 
faculty  of  forming  ideas.  There  he  unquestionably  appears,  to  a  cer- 
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tain  degree,  as  a  rationalist;  yet,  hie  rationalism  is  never  with- 
out a  tinge  and  always  coupled  with  other  tendencies.  The  ideas  or 
commandments  of  reason  are  for  him,  as  we  shall  see  later  on /'since 
1793  in  general  mere  ideals  ranking  as  such  after  the  positive  law; 
at  times,  however,  they  represent  to  him  also  strictly  binding  order!! 
and  then  they  are  in  rank  co-ordinate  to  any  positive  law.  Within  th| 
sphere  of  state  law  Gentz  places  the  positive-historic  law  invariab- 
ly first;  there  the  precepts  of  reason  have  for  him  no  other  mean- 
ing than  that  of  ideals.   In  the  sphere  of  international  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  Gentz  in  general  considers  the  ideas  of  reason  in  the 
same  light;  now  and  then,  however,  he  places  the  rational  law  at  the 
side  or  even  before  the  law  established  by  treaties  or  by  usage. 
His  ultimate  aim  seems  to  be  transforming  of  all  rational  into  posi- 
tive law. 

Among  the  precepts  ~  or  ideals  —  of  reason  that  of  the 
progress  in  the  perfection  of  the  human  race  is  for  Gentz  during  a 
number  of  years  the  most  important;  it  is  found  especially  in  his 
treatises  of  1793-1795,  after  1800  we  hear  little  more  of  it  ."'The 
individuals,  the  state  and  the  totality  of  the  states,  so  Gentz  de- 
monstrates often  and  with  particular  emphasis,  combine  to  advance 
this  ideal:  the  individuals  by  devoting  themselves  to  their  calling, 
the  state  by  protecting  the  law  and  promoting  productive  labor,  and 
the  totality  of  the  states  by  cultivating  the  bonds  of  intercourse 
ana  mutual  gooo.  will  existing  between  them.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  human  progress  Gentz  was  never  blind  to  the  disadvan- 
tages and  dangers  usually  connected  with  it /and  this  feeling  in- 
creased with  him  more  and  more  until  it  finally  almost  broke  up  his  j 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  human  culture.  As  early  as  1805  he  calls 
n, 

lb.  V,   193  footnote.  II,  24.   "H,  J,"  1799,  III,  447,  477. 
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himself  an  opponent  rather  than  a  friend  of  progress  and  this  he  re- 
mained to  be  until  his  death,  although  he  always  demanded  the  cultiv- 
ation  of  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  mutual  consideration. 

Gentz  doubts  whether  there  was  ever  a  state  of  nature  ever 
in  1789  repeating  his  doubt  in  1793. ^He  seems  to  believe,  however,  ir 
the  existence  of  a  social  compact,  at  least  up  to  1800,  and  we  may 
say  that  his  conception  of  this  compact  lies  about  half  way  between 
the  strictly  rationalistic  and  the  historic  point  of  view.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  state  of  nature,  Gentz  as- 
serts, or  the  introduction  of  equality  cannot  have  been  the  aim  of 

the  social  compact;  the  right  of  self-defense  was  even  abolished  by 
it, 

it.  But  what  did  this  compact  really  aim  at?  It  meant,  answers  Gentz, 
the  renouncing  of  a  part  of  the  natural  rights  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
rest  more  fully  and  satisfactorily,  the  protection  of  the  individu- 
al, positive  rights  acquired  by  contracts  before  or  during  the  alled- 
gea  social  compact,  the  advancement  of  the  manifold  problems  of  hu- 
manity,  the  establishing  of  a  supreme  legislative  and  executive  au- 
thority,  the  creation  of  a  constitution  and,  by  that,  of  a  nation. 
Gentz  does  not  acknowledge  any  right  of  the  individual  to  declare  the 
social  agreement  null  and  void,  reserving  it  to  the  totality  of  the 

h  h 

contracting  parties  acting  as  a  united  political  body,    'The  mandate 
given  to  the  supreme  authority  forms,  according  to  him,  a  part  of  the 
social  compact  itself  and  lasts,  on  account  of  that,  as  long  as  the 
latter;  consequently,  it  cannot  be  recalled  or  abolished  seperately. 

A  wholly  different  theoretical  basis  for  the  authority  of 
the  state  is  given  by  Gentz  in  1809,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
new  theory  from  then  on  formed  a  part  of  his  political  system  in  gen- 
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eral.  It  is  formulated  by  him  as  follows:  "To  consider  the  monarch 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  state  (in  the  sense  in  which  some  private 
citizen  may  be  called  the  owner  of  his  estate)  is  an  indefensible 
and  undignified  idea.  It  is  true,  the  state  is  intrusteJ  to  the 
monarch;  but  only  in  the  interest  of  the  people  shall  he  administer 
it;  and  the  transference  takes  place  not  by  a  common,  miserable  con- 
tract, which  can  be  terminated  at  will  by  any  of  the  parties;  to 

treat  the  state  like  a  leasehold  estate   is  a  blunder  of  such 

inexcusable  magnitude  that  compared  with  it  the  idea  Of  some  of  the 
older  politicians  assuming  a  divine  right,  a  power  handed  over  to 
the  monarch,  as  it  were,  by  God  himself  appears  not  only  to  be  en- 
durable but  even  attractive.  The  state  is  neither  the  property  of 
someone,  nor  an  object  of  the  whims  of  the  people;  it  is  an  ever- 
lasting community  to  bind  together  by  indestructible  ties  the  pres- 
ence, past  and  future;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  of  God".'*6' 

The  duty  of  the  state  is  for  Gentz,  in  general,  identi- 
cal with  the  purpose  of  the  social  compact;  it  consists,  therefore, 
in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  peace,  in  the  assurance  of  a  certain 
amount  of  liberty,  in  the  protection  of  law  and  in  the  advancement 

of  the  general  welfare.  The  introduction  of  equality,  however,  is 

<.<■> 

excluded  from  it.  Of  these  duties  the  most  important  are  the  two 
last  named,  or,  as  Gentz  says,  the  duties  of  "natural  justice"  and 
of  "moral  perfection".  They,  again,  rank  according  to  their  worth 
in  such  manner  that  the  protection  of  law  stands  in  the  first  place, 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  however,  in  the  second  place, 
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and  in  establishing  this  scale  Gentz  deviates  from  rationalism  more 
than  anywhere  else.  "Law",  he  says,  "is  the  fundamental  basis  of 
social  existence  and  the  supreme  rule  of  the  state.  The  public  weal 

.  SO-, 

is  a  great  ideal,  but  compared  with  law  it  is  subordinate".  The 

rights,  however,  which  he  desires  to  be  preserved  by  government  are 

—  and  it  is  important  to  keep  this  in  view  —  less  the  general, 

natural  rights  retained  in  organized  society,  than  the  individual 

rights  based  on  special  contracts;  of  these,  again,  the  right  of  prof- 
s' l4y 

perty  is  the  most  important.  Gentz  assumes  these  to  be  the  duties 
of  the  state  being  convinced  that  their  fulfillment  is  of  general 
interest  and  asserts  more  than  once  that  the  common  welfare  and  the 

$-3, 

welfare  of  the  individual  are  identical.  Of  course,  he  does  not  fail 
to  admit  that  a  state  governed  according  to  these  principles  may 
appear  harsh;  but  that  cannot  be  changed.  Iv'oreover,  he  finds  that 
the  3trict  enforcement  of  the  laws  makes  their  observance  considerab 
ly  easier;  "to  do  what  is  right",  he  declares,  "may,  under  such  cir 

cumstances,  often  become  hard  and  injurious,   but  to  know  what 

duty  requires  will,  at  least,  be  no  riddle"/*' 

As  to  the  form  of  government  Gentz  shows  a  good  deal  of 
indifference  towards  all  formulas  believing  that  none  of  them  will 
give  full  guarantee  of  just  laws  and  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing  regulations ,  He  lays,  therefore,  more  stress  on  sagacity  and  ex- 
perience  and  is  insisting  only  on  that  nothing  but  the  law  should 
be  authoritative  in  the  state.  In  reality,  it  is  true,  Gentz  is  less 
indifferent  towards  the  form  of  government  than  he  often  pretents  to 

*Seick  II,  86  f.  "H,  j*  2  1800,  I,  5  ff.  **'Weiek  II,  46. 
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be.  At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  and  at 
any  rate  until  1794  he  considers  the  then  existing  British  constitu- 
tion as  the  best  imaginable  and  would  like  to  see  other  constitution 

St, 

being  shaped  after  it.  In  179S  we  find  him  in  irresolute  oscillation 
incidentally  he  still  points  out  to  the  British  constitution  as  a 

*<)> 

model,  but  at  the  same  time  he  remarks  that  the  purely  monarchical 
form  of  government  is  as  good  as  any  other.  After  1800  he  comes  out 
more  and  more  openly  for  the  system  of  enlightened  absolut ismus ; 
from  then  on  he  is,  at  any  rate,  the  untiring  foe  of  democracy. 

If  the  ideas  of  librty,  equality  and  sovereignty  of  the 
people  may  be  called  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy,  what 
was,  then,  Gentz 's  attitude  towards  them? 

Liberty  as  such  is  to  him  no  political  ideal  in  the  prope 
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sense  of  the  word.  In  the  state  of  nature,  he  declares,  everybody 
was  free  and  even  absolutely  free;  in  organized  society,  however, 
only  restricted  liberty  is  possible.  There,  the  one  form  of  liberty 
which  is  indispensable  is  the  absence  of  arbitrariness  and  despotism 
and  the  rule  of  the  law;  a  greater  amount  of  liberty,  Gentz  thinks, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  the  state.  For  no  govern 
ment ,  so  he  asserts  repeatedly  and  emphatically,  can  be  efficient  an<|. 
beneficial,  except  it  be  strong  and  centralized.6*' 

Equality  is  rejected  by  Gentz  in  the  most  absolute  way,  ijj 
meaning  equality  of  rights;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  accepted,  if 
meaning  equal  protection  of  acquired  rights.  The  first  Gentz  calls 
the  "objective",  the  second  the  "subjective"  equality. 

The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  of  all 
democratic  doctrines  the  most  hateful  to  Gentz,  because  it  is  the 
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rnoGt  important  and  far-reaching.  He  denies  any  right  of  part icipat ink 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  any  alleged  natural  ability  to  gov  ■ 
ern,  any  possibility  of  finding  out  what  the  popular  will  demands 
and  consists  of,  any  right  of  the  citizens  to  criticize  the  laws  of 
the  state  from  the  basis  of  general  principles,  in  short,  everything 
that  has  been  said  about  and  in  favor  of  this  hated  doctrine.  To  him 
government  is  an  art  requiring  talent  and  training  a?  much  as  any 

6 

other  art,  and,  on  account  of  that,  he  would  reserve  the  right  of 
cultivating  this  art  to  the  sovereign  of  the  state,  to  his  officials 

6  6, 

to  noble  rank,  to  wealth,  in  a  certain  sense  also  to  talent.  Summing 

up  his  objections  he  remarks  in  1S09:  "The  sovereignity  of  the  peoplo 

is  the  wildest,  most  wicked,  most  dangerous  of  all  chimeras".  ' 

Gentz  does  not,  as  might  be  expected,  assume  that  there 

is  anything  like  complete  justice  to  be  found  administered  even  in 

the  best  of  the  existing  states;  but  he  denies,  nevertheless,  any 

right  of  withdrawing  from  the  social  contract,  as  long  as  not  all 

the  participants  are  ready  to  do  so.  A  right  of  revolution  is  neither 

hi 

rejected  nor  aknowleged  by  him:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  dis-' 
likes  revolutions  most  heartily.  He  abhcr^s  the  idea  of  removing  a 
ruler  and  bases  his  attitude  on  the  theory    that  the  ruler's  mandate 
lasts  as  long  as  the  social  contract,  that  is,  as  he  expects,  for- 
ever.He  preaches  obedience  and  confidence  to  tnose  who  are  governed 
and  a  paternal  consideration  of  the  common  weal  to  those  who  govern; 
or,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  demands  "from  the  part  of  the  people 
respect  and  confidence,  from  the  part  of  the  authorities  generosity 
and  firmness,  strenght  and  benevolence,  frankness  and  paternal  care". 

i 
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Progress  there  must  be,  of  course;  but  this  progress  should  be  slow 
and  never  tec  incisive.  In  1799  Gentz  still  adheres  to  the  programme 
of  "conserving  by  improving";  by  the  end  of  1805  he  declares,  how- 
ever, that  although  wishing  for  a  balance  between  the  forces  of  con- 
servation and  progress  he  was,  at  the  present  time,  working  exclusiv|~ 
ly  in  the  interest  of  the  first. 

Gentz  uses  not  unfrecuently  —  as  he  does  especially  in 
1804  and  1805  —  expressions  like  "eternal  laws",  "eternal  principle!", 
"divine  and  human  rights",  "most  sacred  principles"  or  the  like  and 
exhorts  the  princes  as  well  as  the  people  to  stand  up  for  the  de- 
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fense  of  3uch  rights  and  principles.  Vhat  he  understands  by  them  wil 
become  evident  when  we  consider  that  Gentz  apparently  uses  the  words 
"foundations  of  the  social  order"  and  "principles  of  public  order 
and  morality"  as  synonyms  of  the  expressions  named  above;  according 
to  this, he  would,  then,  use  the  latter  in  order  to  designate  the 
ideas  of  his  political  system  in  general. 

If  we  turn  to  Gentz 's  views  on  international  law  and  in- 
ternational politics,  we  hit,  first  of  al] ,  upon  the  idea  of  a  world 
state,  T^e  know  that  Gentz  favors  close  commercial  and  cultural  re- 
lations  between  the  civilized  nations,  he  speaks  of  a  "general  state 
a  "confederation  of  states",  a  "grande  association  que  tons  les  peupj 
les  forment  entre  eux"  or  of  a  "communio  eminentissima"  of  the  nati- 
ons ,  and  the  question  arises,  therefore,  what  he  really  means  by 
using  such  terms;  with  other  words:  is  the  world  state  for  Gentz  a 
fact,  a  legal  fiction  or  a  mere  ideal  of  reason?  The  answer  to  this 
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question  is  by  no  means  easy.  In  general,  we  would  have  to  say  that 
he  alternates  these  three  conceptions  according  to  his  personal  dis- 
position or  his  political  needs;  in  particular,  however,  he  probab- 
|    ly  favoured  most  the  idea  of  the  universal  state  as  a  mere  goal  to 
be  attained  by  the  gradual  extension  of  international  law  based  on 
treaties.  How  much  Gentz  alternated  in  this  regard  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  he  considers    the  establishment  of  a  federation  of  the 
states  —  first  of  all  of  those  of  Europe  —  to  be  a  mere  ideal  in 
1799  and  1800,  that  he  treats  it  as  an  actual  fact  in  1805,  rejects 
it  entirely  in  1809  and  seems  to  take  it  to  be  a  fact  once  more  in 
1813. 

As  regards  the  individual  rights  and  duties  of  the 
states  in  dealing  with  one  another  Gentz  mentions,  above  all,  the 
right  of  independence,  of  safety  and  of  honour  together  with  the  du- 
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ty  of  international  justice;  the  latter  consists  for  him,  however, 
j    not  only  in  doing  no  wrong,  but  also  in  helping  others  to  get  what 
due  to  them.  Most  emphatically  he  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
each  and  every  state  to  render  assistance  to  those  being  forced  to 
defend  their  rights, 

Gentz  knows  of  three  means  from  which  he  expects  the 
maintenance  of  an  international  state  of  conditions  in  which  the 
law  -U    reigning  supreme;  are:  international  congresses,  the 

preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  among  the  European  nations  and, 
as  the  ultima  ratio,  war. 

In  itself  Gentz  would  have  nothing  liked  so  much  than 
j  to  see  every  European  complication  settled  peacefully  and  by  way  of 
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congresses;  but  for  that  the  time  was  too  stormy,  and  thus  he  refers 
before  1815,  to  this  mode  of  settlement  extremely  seldom.  Ui 

The  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  was  for  Gentz 
an  idea  to  which  he  clung  all  his  life  through  believing  that  he  had 
found  in  it  a  panacea  for  all  international  complications;  he  define 
it  as  the  grouping  of  the  smaller  powers  in  such  way  a?  to  neutralisj 
the  forces  of  a  paramount  power  and  sees  in  it  the  real  aim  of  the 
art  of  diplomacy.  Should  it  prove  to  be  impossible  to  create  or  to 
utilise  properly  this  balance  of  power  toward  the  protection  of  in- 
ternational rights,  then  —  but  only  then  —  diplomacy  must  give  way 

to  force.  The  ultima  ratio  of  all  relations  between  the  different 

tcr, 

states  is,  therefore,  for  Gentz  too: war;  he  considers  war  as  being 
justifiable  not  only  if  waged  for  the  defense  of  a  country,  but  also 
if  undertaken  in  order  to  suppress  dangerous  movements  outside  one's 
own  state,  and    proclames  a  formal  law  of  intervention.^' 

So  much  for  the  political  theories  of  Gentz.  There  re- 
mains, however,  in  connection  with  this  sketch  one  question  still  to 
be  answered  which  until  now  received  next  to  no  attention.  If  the 
political  theories  of  Gentz,  as  has  been  said  above,  formed  the  basis 
of  Gentz 's  fight    against  the  Revolution  and  I'apoleon,  then  they 
naturally  must  have  been  older  than  this  struggle;  the  problem  which 
confronts  us  now  would  thus  be  this:  were  Gentz 's  theories  really 
older  than  his  struggle  or  did  they  not  rather  originate  during  the 
latter? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  question  allows  of  no  so- 
lution which  would  be  entirely  proof  against  objections.  Approximative 
solutions  of  it  are,  however,  quite  possible,  and  they  will,  ultirnatejH 
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ly,  have  to  rest  on  our  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  Gentz  to  Cicero 
if  we  are  able  to  prove  that  Cicero  made  a  powerful  impression  upon 
the  young  Gentz  and  that  the  political  ideas  of  the  first  coincided, 
in  their  essential  points, with  those  of  the  latter,  then  the  priority 
of  Gentz 's  theories  over  his  fights  may  be  considered  established. 
Is  this  proof,  then,  possible?  We  believe  it  is.  The  similarity  of 
Gentz 's  and  Cicero's  political  ideas  is  evident,  as  may  be  seen  above; 
furthermore,  we  know  that  Gentz  was  powerfully  impressed  by  the  read- 
ing  of  Cicero  s  "Officiis",  that  he  possessed  this  work  himself  and 
that  he  refers  to  Cicero  more  than  once  —in  1793  and  1794-  ~  as  to 
an  authority. 

By  assuming  an  early  dependence  of  Gentz  from  Cicero  we 
will,  in  addition  to  this,  be  in  a  position  of  explaining  satisfacto- 
rily the  attitude  of  Gentz  toward  the  French  Revolution,  especially 

j 

his  change  from  favouring  to  opposing  the  latter. 

Any  detailed  presentation  of  the  pro's  and  con's  of  this 
assumption  would,  however,  fall  beyond  the  scope  of  these  cor.siderat i- 
one . 


_cfr;  P-  '"Eriefe  v.  u .  a.  Fr.  v.  Gentz"  I,  164. 
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II.     THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  THE  REVOLUTION. 


1.     Before  the  Struggle:  1789-1792. 


On  the  right  hank  of  the  Rhine  there  existed  already  in  the 
years  1787  and  1783  here  and  there  a  fear  that  Europe  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  revolution;  hut  when  the  Revolution  really  broke  out  in 
France,  even  those  who  had  felt  such  premonitions  were  surprised. 
The  sensation  which  the  rapii  succession  of  events  since  1789 
aroused  was  enormous  and  persisted  often  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  opening  scenes  of  the  great  drama.    Even  in  1793  Archen- 
holz  writes  in  his  "Minerva:"     "The  French  Revolution  crowds  out 


For  a  better  understanding  of  the  following  it  is  well  here 
to  recall  the  chief  events  of  the  French  Revolution.     They  are 
as  follows:     May  5th,  1789,  assembling  of  the  Etats-Generaux 
at  Versailles;  June  17th,  establishment  of  the  third  estate  as 
the  National  Assembly;  July  14th,  storming  of  the  Bastille; 
August  27th,  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man;  October  5th  to 
6th,  procession  of  the  mob  to  Versailles,  removal  of  the  royal 
family  and  of  the  National  Assembly  to  Paris;  June  20th,  1791, 
the  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes  and  his  return  to  Paris; 
October  1791  to  September  1792,  Legislative  Assembly;  April  20th, 
1792,  declaration  of  war  against  Austria,  and  February  1st,  1793, 
against  England,  Holland  and  Spain;  May  1792,  actual  beginning 
of  the  revolutionary  wars;  August  10th,  storming  of  the  Tuiler- 
ies;  August  13th,  suspension  and  imprisonment  of  the  king,  Jac- 
obins in  power;  September  2nd  to  7th,  massacre  of  royalists  and 
constitut ionalistic  prisoners  at  Paris  and  in  other  large  cit- 
ies; September  1792  to  October  1795,  National  Convention;  Sep- 
21st.  1792,  abolition  of  the  monarchy;  January  21st,  1792, 
execution  of  the  king;  Parch  1793  to  July  1794,  Reign  of  Terror; 
July  1794  to  summer  of  1795,  rule  of  the  moderates;  October  1795 
to  November  1799,  government  of  the  Directory;  November  9th, 
(18th  Brumaire )  1799,  Coup  d'Etat  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


— 

everything  else  by  reason  of  its  intense  interest,  the  best  poetry 
regains  unread."     in  1794,  Gentz  remarks  likewise:  "The  French 
Revolution  is  one  of  those  occurences  which  belong  to  all  mankind; 
it  is  an  occurence  of  such  magnitude  that  it  is  scarcely  permissable  : 
in  its  presence  to  be  occupied  with,  any  lesser  interest."3' 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  Revolution  in  Germany  was  at  first 
wide-spread;  it  was,  however,  not  equally  intense  everywhere,  and 
even  where  it  did  prevail,  it  was  subject  to  considerable  variations .H| 
The  west  and  the  South  seen  to  have  been  most  affected,  that  is  to 
say,  the  territory  which  lay  nearest  to  France  and  which  is  even 
today,  the  stronghold  of  German  democracy.     By  the  end  of  178?  and 
the  spring  of  1790  in  this  part  of  Germany — especially  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  Hesse  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Black  Forest  and  in  many  of  the  im- 
perial cities— even  numerous  petty  revolts  broke  out,  which  were 
however  subdued  without  much  effort ,  either  by  compromise  or  by 
force.     Toward  the  spring  of  1791,  the  first  enthusiasm  had  sub- 
sided, and  then  u^ws    oj      events  followed  one  another    with  sin- 
ister rapidity.     The  result  of  this  was  that  the  number  of  those 
who  sympathized  with  the  Revolution  quickly  decreased  during  1792- 
1795.    Already  the  20th  of  June,  1791,  had  caused  many    to  waver; 
but  the  13th  of  August,  the  2nd  to  7th  and  the  21st  of  September, 
1792,  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  and  finally  the  whole  Reign  of 
Terror  made  an  extremely  unfavorable  impression.    After  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  the  sympathy  for  the  Revolution  once  more  increased 
and  was  further  strengthened  by  the  following  victories  of  Bona- 
ire 3, 

August-Number  199.  Translation  of  T'allet  du  Pan,  pref.XVI 
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parte  in  Italy. 

The  intellectual  Glasses  seem  to  have  been  more  persistently 
committed  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  than  any  other  class  of 
that  time  in  Germany;  they  saw  in  it  a  movement  which  was  essential 
to    the    progress    of    humanity    and    were    inclined    to  ignore 

its  excesses  or  to  excuse  them  on  the  ground  of  circumstances.  Gentz 

■ 

complains  of  this  as  late  as  1794,  in  the  midst  of  the    Reign  of 
Terror.     The  nobility  was  in  the  main  opposed  to  the  Revolution, 
which  as  regards  the  country  districts  of  Prussia,  had  great  sig- 
nificance.    The  clergy  and  the  government  became,  of  course,  very 
soon  decidedly  hostile  to  all  revolutionary  tendencies.     The  atti- 
tude of  the  peasants  varied  considerably.     In  the  North  they  re- 
mained in  general,  quiet,  owing  to  their  natural  conservatism,  to 
the  influence  of  the  local  powers,  the  landed  nobility    and  the 
clergy,  to  their  old  Prussian  instinct  for  discipline    and  their 
geographical  remoteness  from  Prance.     In  the  West  and  South,  how- 
ever, there  was  at  first  considerable  restlessness,  as  has  been 
previously  remarked,  especially  on  account  of  statute  labor  and 
the  damage  done  by  game.    The  peasantry  of  Swabia  remained  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  down  to  1796.  and    not    until  the 
French  themselves  appeared  m  the  country,  did  this  feeling  change. 
The  invasion  of  the  French  armies  into  German  territories  cooled 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  Revolution  also  in  other  districts;  the 
plundering  of  the  imperial  city  of  Frankfurt  a.  M.  by  Custine  made, 
for  example,  a  deep  impression  on  almost  all  Germany,  particularly 
of  course,  on  its  rich  commercial  centres.    As  an  illustration  of 
the  opinions  then  prevailing  in  Germany,  we  may  cite  two  contempor- 
ary judgments,  one  from  the  South  and  one  from  the  North.     In  1798 
^Translation  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  preface  V. 


the  Swabian  T.  L.  Huber  writes,  that  there  existed  in  his  country, 
as  everywhere  in  Germany,  three  parties:  those  who  were  hostile  to 
the  Revolution,  those  who  sympathized  with  it,  and  finally  a  middle 
party.     The  enemies,  he  explains,  would  like  to  see  the  Revolution 
with  all  its  principles  and  effects  nowhere  else  than  in  limbo,  and 
in  this  party  he  includes  first  of  all  the  rulers,  the  governments 
and  the  nobles;  the  sympathizers,  on  the  other  hand,  delighted  in 
the  Revolution  and  many  of  its  methods,  while  the  middle  party 
agreed  with  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  but  regretted  its 
ways.    According  to  the  Hannoverian  E.  Brandes,  there  prevailed 
among  the  nobles  and  among  many  of  the  officials  not  only  disgust 
with,  but  even  a  considerable  fear  of,  the  Revolution;  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  latter  met  with  sympathy  from  a  minority  of  the  of- 
ficials  and  from  most  of  the  political  theorists.    As  to  the  par- 
ticular conditions  of  Prussia,  a  modern  critic  assumes  that  there 
the  nobility  and  the  army  were  more  or  less  against  the  Revolution 
and  the  middle  classes  more  or  less  for  it,  while  some  of  the  high 
officials  and  not  a  few  of  the  lower  ones  felt  at  least  convinced 
that  reforms  were  necessary. 

The  centres  in  this  struggle  between  the  conflicting 
views  for  and  against  the  Revolution  were  Hamburg,  Berlin  and 
Gottingen  in  the  North,  Tubingen  in  the  South  and  Jena  in  middle- 
Germany.     At  Gottingen  Brardes,  Schlozer  and  Girtanner  were  writing 
against  the  Revolution  since  1791,  while  at  Tubingen  the  tireless 
Posselt  was  working  for  it  since  about  1795.     In  1793,  there  arose 
a  new  opponent  of  the  Revolution,  the  young  FrederiK  Gentz. 
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If  we  wish  to  understand  Gentz's  position  towards  the  Re- 
volution from  the  beginning,  we  must  attempt  to  put  ourselves  into 
his  state  of  mind.  He  was,  as  has  been  shown  above,  strongly  interesj 
ted  in  the  progress  of  human  culture,  in  justice,  freedom  and  equa- 
lity —  in  the  latter,  it  is  true,  in  a  rather  vague  sense  ~  and 
believed  at  any  rate  later  on  that  the  conditions  of  the  prorevolu- 

tionary  France  were  really  bad  and  nesded  reforming.  He  heard  the 
mutt e rings  of  the  French  people,  but  also  saw  or  thought  he  saw  that 
the  king  and  the  government  were  not  only  ready  for  such  reforms  but 
had  even  taken  steps  toward  their  realization.  Of  the  character  of 
the  French  nation  itself  he  had,  furthermore,  a  rather  high  opinion 
to  which  he  gives  expression  even  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle.  What 
else,  then,  ouuau  he  expect,  unless  that  the  work  of  re^^n  would 
no*  oe  compl3t3d?  It  aught  be  complete  ^v^n  though  watii  ■ui.eturb- 
ments,  yet  without  the  shedding  of  blood  or  the  overthrow  of  law, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Gentz  expected  it  to  be  accomplished 
along  the  lines  recommended  by  Cicero  in  the  passage  which  he  cited 
in  1793.  That  he  really  did  entertain  these  hopes  can,  of  course, 
not  be  proved  absolutly.  It  is  true,  had  G-entz  possessed  more  experi- 
ence, he  could  have  seen  even  then  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to 
forecaste  the  future  in  any  way  as  long  as  it  depends  upon  the  mul- 
titude and  upon  its  psychologie. 

In  view  of  this  we  must,  therefore,  find  it  but  natural 

that  Gentz  at  first  should  have  welcomed  the  Revolution.  As  Henriette 
ik, 

Herz  relates,  he  was  enthusiastic  about  the  cause  of  freedom  even 

in  1787,  and  we  can  follow  the  course  of  his  sympathies  in  his  letters 

to  Garve  down  to  April  19th,  1791.  He  states  that  he  himself  would 

1&>  11,  AX, 
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consider  the  failure  of  the  Revolution  as  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes which  evor  befell  the  human  race;  he  defines  the  Revolu- 
tion as  the  "first  practical  triumph  of  philosophy,  the  first  ex- 
ample of  a  form  of  government  which  is  founded  on  principles  and 
upon  a  consistent,  logical  system."    He  terms  it  "an  attempt  to 
better  humanity  on  a  large  scale,"  or  "the  greatest  work  which 
history  can  show,"  and  sincerely  mourns  the  death  of  l/irabeau.  But 
his  utterances  are  soon  tinged  with  a  pessimistic  undertone,  and 
in  April,  1791, he  begins  to  fear  that  the  Revolution  may  eventually 
fail. 

We  have  no  direct  information  about  Gentz 's  attitude  to- 
ward the  Revolution  during  the  period  between  the  middle  of  April 
179i  and  the  end  of  1792,  as  his  letters  to  Garve  from  this  time 
are  not  preserved  and  other  material  is  not  available.    We  Know, 
however,  this  much  that  he  followed  the  events  in  France  with  a 
very  watchful  eye.     As  early  as  1790  he  is  reading  Mallet  du  Pan's 
"Mercure  de  Prance,"  Kiraheau's  "Courier  de  Provence"  and  the  re- 
ports  of  the  sossions  of  the  National  Assembly.    He  praises  the 
"Mercure"  with  reference  to  its  style,  but  can  not  yet  agree  with 
its  tendencies;  three  years  later,  it  is  true,  he  calls  the  paper 

4?, 

the  best  French  publication  since  the  death  of  Voltaire.     The  re- 
ports receive  his  high  praise  as  first  clans  sources  for  the  study 
of  the  Revolution.     Gentz  mentions  other  works  and  newspapers; 
Burke's  "Reflections,"  the  "Moniteur"  and  the  "Journal  de  Paris;" 
then  in  a  general  way,  Brandes  and  Girtanner;  of  the  latter  two 
he  has  no  favorable  impression  and  in  Burke  he  is  at  the  time  being 
pleased  only  with  the  form  of  presentation.     K is  review  of  the 

id, 
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French  political  literature  from  August  178?,  to  June  1789  in  the 
"Kistorisches  Journal"  of  1799  shows,  however,  that  in  his  study  of  • 
the  Revolution  he  must  have  consulted  many  other  publications  be- 
sides those  mentioned  above;  in  1796  he  asks  the  library  at  Weimar 
for  the  privilege  of  using  its  literature  on  the  Revolution,  and  in 
1798  the  number  of  newspapers  which  he  is  reading  and  excerpting 
regularly  has  grown  to  six  German,  five  French  and  three  English 
ones.    The  events  in  France  had  apparantly  got  a  permanent  hold 
upon  his  mind,  as  he  himself  acknowledges  in  1790  and  again  in 
1798. 

The  sympathetic  attitude  of  Gentz  toward  the  Revolution, 
however,  did  not  last  very  long,  for  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
1793,  he  has  appeared  as  its  foe,  with  the  translation  of  Burke's 

15, 

"Reflections , w  and  five  political  treatises  from  his  own  pen.  The 
pro-Revolutionary  utterances  which  have  been  preserved  extend,  as 
we  know,  only  as  far  as  the  middle  of  April  1797;  and  since  we  may 
assume,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  began  his  work  on  Burke  and  the 
five  essays,  at  latest  in  the  fall  of  1792,  the  change  in  his  atti- 
tude the  Revolution  must  have  taker  place  in  the  period  determined 
by  these  two  limits.     Exactly  when  and  why  it  took  place  is  not  easy 
to  say,  nor  is  it  important.    The  reading  of  Burke  doubtless  had 
so^e  influence.    We  have,  however,  no  means  of  determining  the  ex- 
act extent  of  the  latter,  since  Burke's  theories  in  many  leading- 
points — in  their  marked  tendency  toward  political  conservatism,  in 
their  emphasis  on  justice  in  general  and  property  rights  in  particu- 
lar, in  their  conception  of  equality,  in  their  indifference  to  all 
i*. 
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theories  and  exaltation  of  wisdom  and  experience  —  correspond  ex- 
actly with  those  which  Gentz  could  already  have  become  acquainted 
with  in  Cicero  or  Garve.   It  is,  however,  probable  that  Gentz  was 
not  inconsiderably  influenced  by  Burke  in  his  estimate  of  the  event 
themselves  in  France,  and  in  his  determination  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  fighters.  The  same  might  be  said  about  a  possible  influence  of 
Mallet  du  Pan  upon  Gentz.  Of  much  greater  importance  in  this  re- 
gard were  the  events  themselves  in  France.  Gentz  soon  saw  more  and 
more  clearly  that  the  Revolution  not  only  meant  no  realization  of 
his  ideals,  but  even  an  increasing  deterioration  of  the  existing 
conditions;  he  began  to  doubt  the  value  of  freedom  and  of  equality 
in  the  sense  of  their  revolutionary  interpretation,  and  the  anti- 
pathy which  thus  had  gradually  been  gathering  came  finally  with 
relative  suddenness  to  a  climax,  ^er  this  stage  was  reached  can 
nor,  he  said  tf.«f inifcively $  al]   imh'oHtionBj  however^  point  to  the 
events  of  the  loth  to  15th  of  August,  1792,  as  those  which  brought 
about  the  climax.  The  bloody  scenes  of  the  3nd  to  7th  of  September 
and  the  remainder  of  that  "ever  horrible  year",  1792,  only  made 
Gentz  s  attitude  a  permanent  one.   "The  last  and  most  terrible  perioc 

of  the  French  Revolution",  says  Gentz  in  1794,   "   began  with 

the  horrors  of  the  loth  of  August",  This  opinion  was  quite  correct 
insofar  as  this  day  indeed  marked  the  beginning  of  what  Gentz  callec 
"the  systematic  overthrow  of  all  social  conditions".   It  was  also 
more  or  less  the  opinion  of  those  German  observers  of  the  events 
beyond  the  Rhine  who  after  having  sympathized  with  the  Revolution 
finally  turned  against  it;  and  their  number  was  by  no  means  small. 
There  were,  according  to  Gentz s  own  testimony,   in  Germany  people 

Weick,  II,  301,  159.     Translation  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  32  foot- 
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professing  democracy  up  to  the  5th  of  October,  1789;  to  the  opening  • 
of  the  legislative  Assembly ;  to  the  loth  of  August,  1^92;  to  the 
execution  of  the  King  and  so  on;  for  the  majority,  however,  this 
10th  of  August  marked  the  turning  point  in  their  attitude  toward 
the  Revolution. 

2.  1793-1801. 

nentz  was  now  an  enemy  of  the  Revolution  and  remained  so 
during  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life.    As  his  nature  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  idle  under  such  circumstances,  he  girded  his 
loins  and  went  forth  to  battle. 

How  far  he  fought  the  Revolution  through  the  medium  of  the 
spoken  word  is  hard  to  say;  our  sources  are  for  the  most  part  sil- 
ent about  this.     Opportunity  for  such  activity  certainly  was  not 
wanting  to  him.    During  the  whole  period  of  this  struggle,  he  was 
living  at  Berlin,  an  official  of  the  Prussian  civil  service;  his 
position  was  by  no  means  an  important  one,  but  he  possessed  from 
the  beginning  connections  and  these  together  with  his  own  resource- 
fulness won  him  in  time  a  place  in  the  higher  social  life  of  Berlin. 
Up  to  1797,  we  find  in  his  letters  especial  references  to  ar.  inter- 
course with  families  of  the  middle  class  such  as  the  Ancillon, 
Spalding,  Engel,  Gilly,  Hainchelin,  Merian,  Herz  and  others;  names 
of  the  nobility  are,  however,  also  mentioned;  for  instance,  that 
of  W.  von  Humboldt.     Little  by  little  Oentz's  social  environment 
becomes  higher,  and  between  1800  and  1802,  he  moves  in  the  upper 
circles  of  society;  he  is  now  acquainted  with  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand 
of  Prussia,  with  the  Duke  of  Braunschweig-ois ,  the  ambassadors  of 
various  foreign  powers,  such  as  Lord  Carisford  of  England,  Prince 
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Feuss  and  Count  Stadion  of  Austria,  Count  Panir.  of  Russia  and 
Brinkmann  of  Sweden;  with  Lucchesini,  the  later  Prussian  ambassador 
at  Paris,  Haugwitz  and  others.     This  undeniable  success  he  owed  to 
a  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances.    His  father  was,  since 
1779,  director  general  of  the  royal  mint  and  one  of  his  uncles, 
an  Anciilon,  counsellor  of  the  consistory  in  Berlin;  besides,  he 
had  patrons  and  friends  who  boomed  him  socially,  such  as  Captain 
von  Schack,  Brinckmann ,  the  Swedish  envoy,  and    the    Marquise  of 
Luchesini.     Finally,  we  must  here  take  into  account  his  own  social 
talents,  his  growing  reputation  and  his  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
which  he  got  from  the  coffers  of  the  British  Foreign  office  and 
from  the  treasuries  of  helpful  people  in  general.    However,  what- 
ever Gentz,  in  these  circles,  may  have  done  against  the  Revolution, 
the  centre  of  his  anti-revolutionary  activities  lay  elsewhere:  in 
his  anti-revolutionary  publications.    The  first  of  these,  as  noted, 
were  his  translation  of  Burke's  "Reflections  "  and  the  five  essays 

"Uber  politische  Freiheit,"  "Uber  die  Moralitat  in  den  Staats- 
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revolutionen , »  "Uber  die  Declaration  der  Rechte,"  "Versuch  einer 

it 

Widerlegnung  der  Apologie  des  Herrn  Wakintosh,"  and  "Uber  National- 
erziehung  in  Frankreich . "    In  1794  his  translation  of  Mallet  du 
Pan's  work  on  the  French  Revolution  appeared,  1795  the  translation 
of  a  part  of  Mounier's  "The  causes  which  have  hindered  France  from 
attaining  freedom,"  and  in  1797  a  translation  and  continuation  of 
d'lvernois'   "History  of  the  Financial  Administration  of  the  French 
Republic  during  the  year  1796."    Independent  works  were:  "Ueber  die 
Grundprinzipien  der  jetzigen  franzoesischen  Verfassung  nach  Robes- 
pierre und  St.  Just's  Darstellung  derselben"  from  1794,  "Ueber  den 

Schlesier  V,  24  ff.  According  to  Gentz  himself,  it  was 

she  who  introduced  him  into  upper  Berlin  society  ( "Festschrift 
zu  Schmollers  70.     Geburtstag,"  249);  but  perhaps  he  here  simply 
desires  to  flatter. 
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Ursprung  und  Charaktcr  des  Kriegs  gegen  die  f ranzoesische  Revolu- 
tion" and  "Von  dem  politlschen  Zustande  von  Europa  vor  und  nach  der 
franzoesischen  Revolution,"  the  latter  two  both  from  1801.  Finally, 
there  are  to  be  mentioned  two  periodicals  which  were  mostly  written 
by  Gentz  himself,  the  "Neue  Deutsche  Wonatschrift  "  and  the  "Histor- 
isches  Journal."    The  "Historisches  Journal,"  the  more  important 
one,  was  purely  political  and  financial  in  content  and  appeared  from 
1799  to  1800.     The  work  on  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution, 
upon  which  Gentz  worked  during  the  nineties,  has  never  been  printed; 
it  exists,  however,  as  a  manuscript  ready  for  print,  and  consists  of 
five  volumes,     of  all  publications,  the  series  of  articles  in  the 
"Historisches  Journal"  of  1799,  bearing  the  titles  "Uber  den  Gang 
der  of fent lichen  Meintmg  in  Europa  in  Rucksicht  auf  die  franzoesis- 
ohe Revolution,"  and  "Betrachtungen  uber  die  Entstehung  der  franz- 
oesischen Revolution,"  give  the  clearest  insight  into  Gentz's  views 
about  the  causes  and  the  first  period  of  the  Revolution. 

in  these  nineties  falls  also  the  beginning  of  Gentz's  con- 
nections with  foreign  governments  and  personages,  which  from  then 
on  played  an  ever  increasing  role  in  his  life,    we  know  already  that 
he  gradually  became  acquainted  with  various  foreign  representatives 
accredited  to  the  court  of  Berlin.    His  relations  with  Austria  be- 
gan through  his  sending  the  translation  of  Burke  to  the  emperor 
Francis;  later  he  received  the  permission  to  sell  copies    of  his 
"Historisches  Journal"  in  the  Austrian  duchies.    He  must  also  have 
come  into  touch  with  leading  men  of  Russia,  for  in  May  1800  his 
diaries  speak  of  receiving  a  present  from  the  Czar. 

The  first  establishment  of  relations  with  England  followed 
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in  1795;  Gentz    published  in  his  "Neue  Deutsche  donate -schrift  " 
a  translation  of  a  portion  of  i'lvernois'  study  or.  republican  fin- 
ance which  aroused  Pitt's  interest  and  caused  hin  to  urge  the  au- 
t"  or  to  continue  his  works.     1799  Gents  presented  to  the  English 
secretary  of  state,  lord  Grenviiie,  an  article  which  had  appeared 
in  the  "Historisohes  Journal  "  and  dealt  with  Pitt's  financial  pol- 
icy; he  added  the  request  that  the  article  be  laid  before  the  King. 
Grenviiie  replied  with  a  letter  and  a  check.     November  1800,  Gentz 
sent  two  memorials  to  London.     In  the  first  he  pictures  the  condi- 
tion of  popular  opinion  on  the  continent  toward  England;  in  the 
second    he  offers  his  services  to  the  English  government  as  iour- 
nalistic  representative,  and  this  offer  seems  to  have  been  accepted.  ' 
October  1R02 ,  Gentz  went  himself  to  England  where  be  remained  some 
three  months.    His  personal  success  was  great ;  but  this  was  only 
natural,  for  Gentz  wan  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  life  of  the  then 
existing  English  society:  he  had  the  instincts  of  the  grand  -  seigneur, 
was  a  brilliant  conversationalist  and  could  endure  any  amount  of 
the  gay  life.     He  himself  was  in  a  perfect  rapture,  for  he  felt, 
for  the  first  time,  the  delicious  inspiration  of  satisfied  ambition; 
for  a  brief  moment  he  mingled  with  the  mighty  as  an  equal.     At  the 
same  time  he  reached  an  agreement  with  the  British  government;  it 
has  never  become  known  which  instructions  he  received,  but  in  gen- 
eral  he  was  expected  to  act  as  an  English  agent  on  the  continent. 
If  this  step  later  brought  Gentz  under  suspicion,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  latter  by  no  means  intended  bartering  his  convictions;  that 
he  never  did,  not  even  under  the  most  trying  pressure.  English 
polity  was,  after  all,  in  its  main  features,  none  but  one  advocated 
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by  himself;  for  it  aimed  at  France,  and  he  really  believed  that  in 
serving  England  he  was  serving  Europe.     That  he  accepted  remunera- 
tion for  his  services  was  not  only  quite  proper  but  even  necessary, 
for  without,  sufficient  funds  he  could  never  hope  to  gain  entrance 
into  those  circles  bv  which  the  course  of  foreign  politics  was 
shaped . 

A  number  of  causes  contributed  to  make  of  Gentz  thus,  by 
degrees,  a  rather  many-sided  personality,     in  the  first  place,  he 
had,  as  we  know,  an  inborn  interest  in  politics,  and  that  he  could 
as  a  Prussian  subaltern  not  practically  indulge;  he  seized,  there- 
fore, the  only  way  which  offered  an  outlet  for  his  feelings:  the 
pen.     Then,  he  was  ambitious  and  of  very  luxurious  inclinations; 
how  was  he  to  satisfy  these  tendencies  in  the  service  of  the  Prus- 
sian state  where,  as  he  explains  to  Adam  Mueller,  he  could  only  hope 
to  reach  the  position  of  privy  counsellor  of  finances,  carrying  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  thaler?    Besides,  writing  was  a  positive 
pleasure  to  him,  which  he  could  never  long  forego.     Ani  thus  he  wove 
industriously  at  the  net  in  which  his  fortune  was  to  become  entangled 
It  is  true,  in  this  he  did  not  think  of  himself  alone,  nor  even 
principally:  all  the  various  lines  of  his  activity  were,  after  all, 
converging  toward  the  one  aim  of  opposing  the  Revolution,  and  this 

opposition  he  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  which  had  to  be  fulfilled 
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whatever  one»s  own  inclinations  might  be.  3  Not  that  he  expected 

K/ 

certain  results  of  his  efforts,  for  these,  he  tought ,  were,  in  the 
flood  of  prorevolut ionary  writings,  somewhat  doubtful  and  uncertain. 
But  he  wished  to  do  his  part  to  further  the  good  cause;   it  might, 
perhaps ,  be  of  some  use  and  bear  unexpected  fruit . 

"Brief e  v.  u.  a.  Fr.  v.  Gentz,"  II,  36P. 
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In  how  far  Gentz  in  this  allowed  himself  to  he  influenced 
hv  Burke  is  hard  to  say,  hut  the  latter' s  example  oan  hardly  have 
heen  entirely  without  effect.     Gentz  hinself  seems  to  point  at  the 
existence  of  such  an  influence  upon  hinself,  for  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  translation  of  Burke  we  read:   "in  most  of  the  important 
proceedings  of  his  time,  Burke  was  an  opponent  of  the  ministry, 
because  the  influence  of  the  court  extended  beyond  the  proper  point 
of  equilibrium,  because  it  threatened  to  annihilate  or  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.     Burke  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  Americans  with  a  warmth  which  he  may  well  thank  for 
much  of  his  great  name,  because  they  were,  although  being  Britons, 
denied  the  British  Constitution,  because  he  found  according  to  the 
maxims  of  true  British  polity  that  their  demands  were  just,  because 
he  divined  the  strength  of  their  opposition  and  the  probable  out- 
come of  the  unfortunate  war  which  was  forced  upon  them,  with  more 
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accuracy  than  a  blinded  ministry  did."    That  which  Gentz  praises  in 
Burke  applies  equally  well  to  himself:  one  has  only  to  recall  the 
stern  standpoint  of  justice ,  his  initial  sympathy  with  constitutions 
and  his  later  opposition  against  Gobenzl,  against  whom  he  too  hurls 
the  word  "blinded;"  he  fought,  it  is  true,  not  against  but  for  the 
preponderance  of  the  court  influence.     It  is .therefore, quite  possi- 
ble Gentz  took  up  the  fight  against  the  Revolution,  which  from  his 
point  of  view  was  preeminently  a  struggle  for  the  right,  inspired, 
among  others,  by  Burke,  especially  since  he  had  learned  from  the 
latter' s  career,  what  a  name  could  be  won  by  championing  the  right. 

Not  much  more  certain  is  the  influence  which  Mallet  du  Pan 
may  have  had  on  Gentz.     Gentz  and  Mallet  stood,  since  1793,  closely 
enough  together  in  their  political  views.     Both  rejected  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  popular  sovereignty  and  fought  for  a  stronger  government ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  indifferent  as  to  the  particular  form 
of  government.     Both  corresponded  with  ministers  and  kings,  both 
published  periodicals  and  had  close  relations  with  England.  These 
parallels  could  even  he  followed  into  the  persona]   characters  of 
the  two  men,  for  each  was  possessed  of  a  marked  preference  for  or- 
der and  moderation  in  every  thing,  a  strong  feeling  of  independence 
and  a  pronounced  antipathy  against  all  that  was  loud  and  violent. 
If  one  adds  to  this  that  Gentz  repeatedly  mentions  Mallet  in  his 
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letters,  that  he  translated  or  reviewed  certain  of  his  works ,  that 

his  "Historisches  Journal,"  according  to  his  own  testimony,  was 

suggested  and  inspired  by  Mallet's  "Kerkure  Brit t ann ique  T' fin ally 
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that  in  If? 9  he  corresponded  with  the  then  exiled  publicist,  the 
existence  of  an  influence  of  Mallet  upon  Gentz  may  seem  to  be  rath- 
er probable.    The  exact  extent  of  this  influence,  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  determinded  with  certainity;  every  such  attempt  must  be 
based  more  or  less  upon  hypothesis.     Only  in  the  following  point 
do  we  find  ourselves,  perhaps,  upon  firmer  ground.    Mallet  was  from 
about  1^93  on,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  confidential  adviser  of 
various  governments  at  war  with  the  Revolution  and  sent,  up  to  1793, 
political  reports  to  the  courts  of  ^ienna  and  Berlin;  1800  he  died. 
In  this  same  year  1800,  Gentz  definitely  offered  the  English  gov- 
ernment his  services  as  publicist,  and  reported  about  the  political 
situation  on  the  continent.     It  is , therefore, not  altogether  improb- 
able that  Gentz  cherished  the  hope  that  the  mantle  of  the  dead  ballet 
might  fall  upon  him. 

But  how  does  Gentz  picture  the  Revolution  to  himself  and 

what  has  he  against  it? 
if, 
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If  we  begin  with  the  origin  of  the  Revolution,  we  encounter 
first  his  distinction  between  its  remote  and  its  immediate  causes; 
the  former,  ftentz  terms  the  "conditions  of  possibility,"  the  latter, 
"the  conditions  of  reality."    The  distinction  is  historically  well- 
founded,  and  forms  the  basis  of  Gentz's  general  attitude  toward  the 
Revolution.     He  is  convinced  that  Prance  stood  in  absolute  need  of 
reforms,  but,  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  Revolution,  as  it  actually 
took  place,  could  and  should  have  been  avoided.     The  proper  way  to 


solve  the  difficulties,  as  it  then  seemed  to  him  was,  as  he  once 
expresses  it  afterwards,  by  means  of  a  "gentle  revolution. »  *' 

^en+z  describes  the  conditions  of  the  pre-revolut ionary 
France  with  the  instinct  of  the  objective  historian  who  is  concerned 
above  all  with  the  establishment  of  the  truth,     on  civilized  Europe 
as  a  whole  he  passes  the  Judgment  that  before  the  Revolution  it  had 
reached  an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection  and  was  Justified  in 
still  hoping  for  far  more.     As  its  centre  he  considers  France,  which 
therefore,  necessarily  had  its  share  in  this  high  attainment  of 
European  civilization.     That  everything  there  was  not  what  it  should 
have  been,  he  does  not  fail  to  recognize.    He  points  out  especially 
the  bad  svstera  of  taxation  of  the  country;  aside  from  this  he  men- 
tions the  subordination  of  agriculture  to  the  interests  of  industry 
and  the  already  decidedly  appreciable  overpopulation,  as  it  seemed 
to  him.     To  the  lettres  de  cachet  he  attached,  however,  small  im- 
portance.    His  judgment  of  Louis  XVI  is  all  in  all  a  favorable  one; 
he  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  blame  the  weakness  of  the  king, 
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who  did  not  rise  to  meet  the  situation.  He  points  out  with  special 
emphasis  that  monarch  and  government  were  sincerely  r^ady  for  vital 
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ref orms ;  Turgot ,  he  explains,  proposed  reforms  "such  as  had  never 
been  oonoeived  upon  a  throne." 

"Tien,  in  spite  of  all,  the  Revolution  came,  the  blame  lay, 
according  to  Oentz,  on  what  he  termed  the  "conditions . of  its  real- 
ity."   He  assumes  that  grave  mistakes  were  male  on  all  sides,  by 
the  king,  by  the  government,  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  finally,  by  the  people  themselves.     The  greatest  blame  he  lays, 
to  be  sure,  to  the  score  of  the  people  and  their  representatives. 
The  government  fell  short  in  that  it  neglected  to  suppress  the 
general  spirit  of  discontent,  and  to  direct  it  by  wise  counsels 
into  proper  channels,  but  above  all,  in  that  it  showed  lack  of 
foresight  and  weakness.     When  the  government,  as  was  the  case,  en- 
countered perpetual  opposition,  it  was  its  proper  duty  to  break 
this  opposition;  but  this  it  never  attempted,  mu 3h  less  accomplished 
The  calling  in  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  was  a  good  idea,  for  it 
was  necessary,  financially  and  otherwise;  unfortunately,  however, 
the  government  failed  to  regulate  in  advance  the  form  of  the  delib- 
erations, and  thus  made  possible  the  chaos  which  almost  immediately 
arose.     If  we  turn  to  the  other  sirie,  we  find  flentz  pointing  par- 
ticularly to  the  influence  of  the  revolutionary  literature,  to  the 
attitude  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  activity  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  leaders.  'He  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  leaders  a 
large  part  of  the  blame.     But  the  people  too  he  finds  blameworthy. 
"When  the  Revolution  of  1789  approached,"  he  writes  in  1799,  "a 
large  portion  of  the  amiability  of  this  nation  (the  French)  had 
disappeared.     ...  A  sad  gravely,  a  deeply  rooted  discontent,  a 
restless  longing  for  destructive  novelty  took  the  place  of  the  old 
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peaceful  good-nature.  ...  The  frame  of  mind  of  the  entire  nation 
had  grown  more  hostile,  gloomy,  brooding  and  tragic.    The  Revolu- 
tion hore  in  its  approach,  in  its  outbreak  and  in  its  whole  course, 
the  stamp  of  this  mood,  f   a  mood)  which  superficial  observers  con- 
sidered a  result  of  that  tremendous  event,  but  which  held  priority 
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over  that  event  and  was  rather  one  of  its  causes."   'it  is  true, 
r>ent z  does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Revolution  lay,  in  a  certain  sense,  within  the  latter  itself,  inso- 
far as  every  one  of  its  ev-nts  advanced  its  development  iust  one 
step  farther. 

The  obiect  of  Gentz's  special  antipathy  were  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  for  they,  of  courseware  the  rebels  par  excellence. 
Sieyes  was  to  him  the  chief  figure  of  the  early  Revolution;  Marat, 
on  the  other  hand,  probably  the  most  horrible  product  of  the  whole 
revolutionary  era.    His  judgment  of  Rousseau  has  not  always  been 
the  same.    We  Know  that  he  was,  at  one  time,  deeply  interested  in 
this  personality,  and  had  found  refreshment  in  the  depths  of  its 
sentiment;  it  was  in  those  early  years  when  his  emotional  heart 
was  still  able  to  give  itself  up  unreservedly  to  friendship  and 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  Nature.     This  reverence  for  Rousseau  lin- 
gered to  the  end  of  1792;  Rousseau,  he  still  thinKs,  portrays  the 
simplicity,  the  purity  and  the  bliss  of  the  true  man  of  nature, 
and  in  that  consists  the  real  tendency  of  all  his  ideas  ,36' Quite 
different  from  this  is  his  judgment  in  1794.    Now  he  regards  Rous- 
seau purely  from  a  political  viewpoint,  and  thus  the  man  whom  he 
had  previously  so  highly  respected  has  become  to  him  an  obiect  of 
antipathy,  almost  of  the  most  bitter  hatred.     But  how  could  it  be 
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otherwise*?    Rousseau's  name  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  enemies  of  the 
old  system,  he  was  the  father  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unconditional 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  was  himself  a  man  of  the  people,  of 
large  ideas  and  an  excess  of  feeling,  hut,  in  a  certain  sense,  vul- 
gar as  well.     Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  Gentz  now  hated  this 
man  and  hurled  at  him  the  charge  that  out  of  his  school  all  the 
French  revolutionists  from  Sieves  to  Marat  had  issued,  and  that  to 
his  fingers  the  innocently  shed  Mood  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolu- 
tion  was  sticking. 

The  distinction  between  momentary  and  permanent  causes  of 
the  Revolution  made  it  hard  for  Gentz  to  speak  of  a  definite  be- 
ginning for  the  latter.    He  considered  the  great  turning  point  of 
events  to  be  the  second  half  of  the  year  1792;  what  happened  in 
t't-ose  bloody  autumn  days  made  him  forever  a  foe  of  the  new  era.  But 
where  was  the  beginning?    It  was  hard  to  name  an  entirely  certain 
point  in  time,  consequently  Gentz  laid  the  emphasis  now  on  one  and 
now  on  another  of  the  eventful  days  of  the  summer  of  1789:  on  the 
17th  of  July,  the  14th  of  July,  the  time  from  July  to  October,  and 
on  the  5th-6th  of  October.     1793  he  declares  that  the  originator 
of  the  system  of  double  representation  for  the  third  estate  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  names  Necker;  'since  the  latter 
proposed  this  idea  to  the  royal  council  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1738,  the  real  beginning  of  the  Revolution  would  then  be  this  day. 
Somewhat  different  is  the  dating  which  Gentz  presents  in  the  same 
year  in  reviewing  the  statements  of  the  Scotch  Mackintosh.     Here  he 
mentions  especially  the  5th  of  May,  the  17th  of  June — according  to 
him  it  had  been  the  15th  of  June — and  the  14th  of  July,  and  assumes 
that  the  Revolution  was  perfected  through  the  sanction,  by  the 
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National  Assembly,  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille.     1794  he  sees 
the  source  of  all  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution  in  the  activity  of 
the  National  Assembly  from  July  1789  to  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion.     1799  he  returns,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  17th  of  June — 
no  longer  the  15th — and  declares  that  this  day  narked  "one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  fearful  epochs  in  the  history  of  mankind. "M' 

Gentz  nev-r  really  attempted  to  fix  the  date  of  +-he  end  of 
the  Revolution.     1794  he  still  believes  it  to  be  coming;  but  then  he 
drops  such  speculations.     1793  he  even  fears  that  the  Revolution 
might  extend  into  eastern  Europe.    With  the  coup  d'Etat  he  again 
indulges  in  hope,  only  soon  after  to  let  it  fall  again;  he  could, 
after  all,  not  eternally  close  himself  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon 
was  not  only  the  conqueror  of  the  Revolution,  but  also  heir. 

As  to  the  significance  of  the  Revolution  as  an  historical 
event  of  the  first  magnitude,  Gentz  was  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt. 
As  evidence  of  this  we  may  cite  a  word  to  be  found  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  translation  of  Pallet  du  Pan,  which  throws,  at  the  same 
time,  a  highly  characteristic  light  upon  his  entire  attitude  toward 
ti-iis  event.     He  writes  there:     "The  French  Revolution  is  one  of  the 
facts  which  belong  to  the  whole  human  race,     it  is  an  event  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  is  hardly  perraissable  to  be  occupied  with  any  petty 
interest  in  its  fearful  presence,  of  such  magnitude  that  posterity 
will  be  curious  to  know  how  people  of  all  countries  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  18th.  century  thought,  felt,  reasoned  and  acted 
about  it.     Even  if  it  had  exercised  no  direct  influence  upon  other 
nations,  it  would  still  deserve  the  entire,  lasting  and  eager  atten- 
tion of  the  world  because  it  hit  the  most  notable  of  all  civilized 
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countries,  the  true  centre  of  Europe,  from  which  proceeded  the  en- 
tire outward  culture,  and  most  of  the  inward  culture,  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, because  it  promised  a  constitution — the  most  desirable  thing 
which  thinking  brings  can  wish  for — for  a  society  of  25  millions  of 
the  most  active,  cultured,  enlightened,  talented,  clever  and  good- 
natured  people,  and  because,  although  from  its  inception  to  the 
present  time  being  nothing  but  one  great  departure  from  its  glorious 
aim,  it  had  at  least  to  furnish  an  exceedingly  large  mass  of  exper- 
iences, out  of  which  the  theory  of  statesmanship  has  ever  been  de- 
veloped,  corrected  and  confirmed." 

Oentz  emphasizes  at  times  how  infinitely  complicated  the 
development  of  the  events  in  France  had  been.     But  the  chaos  there 
does  not  seem  to  him  to  be  completely  inextricable;  he  distinguishes 
between  the  essential  and  the  necessary  phenomena,  and  sifts  from 

the  mass  of  material  that  which  he  terms  "the  leading  principles"  of 
hi, 

the  Revolution.    Against  these  latter  he  directs  his  chief  attacks. 

What,  then,  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
as  seen  by  Gentz? 

1793  he  gives  not  yet  any  r-eally  comprehensive  statement  of 
his  views  on.  the  Revolution;  the  list  of  his  gravamina  against  the 
latter  is,  however,  long  enough.     He  emphasizes  the  great  danger  with 
which  Europe  is  being  threatenel  from  the  West.  '  Further  ore ,  he 
accuses  the  Revolution  of  fanatical  intolerance,  of  disregard  of 
property,  of  vanity  and  hypocrisy,  love  of  destruction,  general  law- 
lessness, irreligion  and  a  deeply  rooted  hatred  of  everything  lofty, 
even  of  the  aristocracy  of  spirit.     The  obiect  of  his  special  anti- 
pathv  is,  of  course,  the  principle  of  the  sovereignity  of  the  peonie. 
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In  his  treatises  of  1793,  there  ts  .scarcely  a  page  on  which  the 
worls     "freedom"  and  "equality"  are  not  made  the  object  of  bitter 
Criticism,     Oentz  thinks  that  he  is  laying  his  finger  at  th  e  v^ry 
root  of  all  the  evil,  when  he  says:   "There  can  be  no  absolutely 
incurable  sick  person,  save  he  who  takes  pleasure  in  his  pains.  This 
is,  however,  the  real  condition  of  the  French  people.    Every  suffer- 
ing is  sweet  to  them,  if  they  only  can  dream  of  their  self-government 
Their  happiness  is  the  happiness  of  a  mad-nan  who  does  not  feel  the 
whip  of  his  riailer  because  he  considers  himself  the  King  of  Kings. 
If  one  go^s  to  the  bottom  of  this  political  dreaming,  then  the  gar- 
ment of  a  few  high-sounding  phrases  disappears;  and  what  remains  is 
— the  fanaticism  of  vanity." 

On  the  declaration  of  human  rights,  fientz  expresses  himself 
1793,  and  then  again  1800,  both  times  in  the  same  tone.     His  judg- 
ment is  exceptionally  unfavorable.     The  very  idea  of  sucf  a  declar- 
ation displeases  him  exceedingly;  for  the  enumeration  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  simple  human  rights,  he  thinks  not  only  hardly  possi- 
ble, but,  if  actually  attempted,  even  dangerous.     He  considers  it  an 
absolute  error,  however,  to  term  these  fundamental  rights,  the 
"rights  of  men  and  citizens."    a  combination  of  this  kind  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  roth ing  but  an  absurdity.     Of  the  separate  articles  of 
the  declaration,  scarcely  a  single  one  is  left  unattacked,  and  spec- 
ial emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "natural 
rights"  are,  in  this  case,  only  the  result  of  a  great,  number  of  com- 
promises.    Gentz  does  not  fail  to  admit  that  the  declaration,  as  a 
whole,  had  been  of  great  historical  importance,  but  it  can  be  imag- 
ined of  what  kind  he  conceived  this  latter  to  be;  and  as  a  matterof 
fact,  he  unhesitatingly  attributes  to  this  declaration    a  great  part 
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of  the  general  anarchy  which  followed  it. 

Extremely  severe  is  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  Revolution 
hy  Gentz  in  1794.     The  list  of  sins  which  he  attributes  to  it  in  the 
introduction  and  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  Mallet  du  Pan  has 
now  become  a  formidable  one,  and  one  cannot  h^lp  being  struck  with 
Oentz's  intense  hatred  of  the  revolutionary  leaders.    He  refers  to 
the  daily  executions,  the  murier  of  the  royal  family,  the  atheist- 
temples,  the  cult  of  Marat,  the  revolutionary  tendency  to  wordiness, 
the  destruction  of  the  Vende'e  and  the  city  of  Lyons,  to  the  super- 
ficial speculations  and  the  self-complacency  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  to  the  increasing  plundering  of  the  rich,  the  disregard  of 
all  morality  and  the  tearing  down  of  everything  lofty,  adding  not 
without  a  certain  bitter  satisfaction  that  there  it  could  at  last  be 
seen  to  what  the  "madness  and  perversity  of  an  unrestrained  people" 
would  lead.     References  to  the  cruelty  and  phrase-mongering,  to  the 
vanity,  the  lawlessness  and  general  vulgarity  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  and  its  leaders  are  in  fact  to  he  found  almost  everywhere  .  3 
Incidentally,  Gentz  now  and  then  sums  up  these  characteristics  of 
the  Revolution  in  a  single  Trord ,  and  speaks  of  "mob- tyranny , "  or  of 
"the  systematic  reversal  of  all  social  conditions . *  tki 

In  his  "Historisches  Journal"  of  1799,  Gentz  speaks,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  assurance  of  one  who  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  warnings  justified  by  the  course  of  events.    Here,  too, 
he  speaks  of  th°  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  Revolution,  of  its 
harshness  towards  the  upper  classes  of  the  earlier  era,  of  its  hos- 
tility towards  the  property-holders  and,  above  all,  of  its  funda- 
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^evolutionary  literature,  lie  criticizes  its  entire  lack  of  consider-  ' 
ation  of  individual  rights,  its  tendency  to  go  to  extremes,  and  its 
desire  for  novelty,  the  iiscrediting  of  the  value  of  moderation  and 
of  experience,  the  lack  of  historical  sense  and,  as  is  to  be  expect- 
ed,  again,  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,         repeats  the  idea 
expressed  already  in  the  manifesto  of  the  allies  of  the  year  1792, 
and  later  on  by  Mallet,  that  the  Revolution  was  equivalent  to  a  re- 
lspse  toward  barbarism,    with  especial  satisfaction,  however,  he 
mentions  the  report  of  the  commissioner  Francois  of  June  21st,  1793, 
in  which  the  Directory  is  charged  with  having  suppressed  all  and 
every  form  of  freedom  in  France,  the  political,  civil  and.  personal 
liberty,  the  freedom  of  thought  and  the  safety  of  property.  Like- 
wise, he  refers  to  the  report  of  commissioner  Trouve'  of  August  30th, 
1798,* for  in  this  he  finds  a  description  of  the  conditions  in  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  such  as  from  his  standpoint  he  could  not  wish 
any  better.     According  to  Trouve,  there  exists  in  this  state  "a 
government  without  means  and  strength,  equally  powerless  to  accom- 
plish the  good  as  to  prevent  the  evil,  an  ignorant,  wholly  pernic- 
ious administration,  a  military  equipment  which  despite  its  immense 
costliness  is  of  no  value  at  all,  a  complete  disorganization  of  fin- 
ances, no  republican  institutions,  no  public  education,  no  connec- 
tion existing  between  civil  laws,  on  all  hands  disobedience,  indif- 
ference, unpunished  waste  of  public  money,  in  a  word,  the  most  com- 
plete  and  most  horrible  anarchy."     Thec;e  then  were  the  alleged 
blessings  of  the  Revolution! 

The  relations  of  the  Revolution  to  other  powers  Gentz  did 
not  give,  for  a  long  time,  scarcely  any  attention,  other  than  to  fear 
an  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  revolutionary  principles.    The  war 
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which  had  been  dragging  on  since  1792,  he  still  regards  ever,  in 
1794  as  on  the  whole  little  important;  it  has  not  yet  brought  any 
success  to  the  allies,  and  cannot  be  carried  on  with  much  more  en- 
ergy; therefore,  Gentz  concludes,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  let 
France  alone.     The  volcano  in  the  West,  however,  did  not  burn  out; 
on  the  contrary,  the  danger  to  Europe  became  more  and  more  serious. 
The  year  1796  brought  the  invasion  of  Jourdan  and  Moreau  into  cen- 
tral and  southern  Germany  and  Bonaparte's  brilliant  campaign  in 
Italy,  1797  the  peace  of  Campo  Pormio  and  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Rastadt ,  1798  the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  the  inter- 
vention in  Switzerland,  extensive  preparations  for  a  landing  in 
England  and  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  finally  1800 — 
after  the  French  reverses  of  1799 — the  victory  of  Marengo,  accord- 
ing to  Gentz  the  most  brilliant  which  the  revolutionary  armies  ever 
had  gained.     By  the  end  of  1800,  France  had  thus  reconquered  its 
great  European  position  of  former  times;  it  now  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  confederation  which  embraced  almost  the  whole  of  South 
Furore,  the  landmarks  of  the  Republic  had  been  advanced  to  the  Rhine 
and  at  its  head  stood — Bonaparte,  in  Gentz 's  opinion  the  first  real- 
ly  significant  man  whom  the  Revolution  had  produced.    Besides,  the 
great  problem  of  the  new  territorial  arrangements  to  be  made  in 
Germany,  the  result  of  the  peace  of  Luneville,  demanded  a  settle- 
ment, and  that  France  would  have  a  hand  in  this  latter  could  not 
b^  doubted  for  one  moment.    New  revolutions  had  now  become  imper- 
ative, this  Gentz  too  realized;  the  Revolution  had  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  intellectual  danger. 

The  first  indications  of  change  in  Gentz 's  attitude  are  to 
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be  found  in  two  letters  to  Garve  of  March  and  April  1798.  French 
politics,  he  writes  to  this  still  highly  respected  friend,  have  now 
risen  to  "such  tremendous  importance"  that  he  cannot  avoid  devoting 
to  them  doubled  attention.     The  year  1798  is  even  now  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  all  the  years  of  the  revolutionary  era,  and  still  great- 
er things  are  yet  to  come:  the  outcome  of  the  expedition  against 
England  will  decide  the  fate  of  Europe;  if  it  succeeds,  and  if  with- 
in +he  next  six  months  no  new  continental  war  breaks  out,  then  the 
tricolor  will  be  waving  at  the  Vistula  even  before  the  close  of  the 
century.     Europe  seems  destined  to  encounter  in  this  present  year 
fresh  storms  and  further  destruction,  and  the  end  of  the  Revolution 
is  not  yet  in  sight.     The  mention  which  Gentz  makes  here  of  a  doub- 
led attentiveness  to  the  events  in  the  west  was  not  merely  a  pass- 
ing idea;  he  becomes  absorbed  more  and  more  in  the  increasingly 
complicated  international  affairs  of  Europe.    Already  the  "Kistor- 
isches  Journal"  of  17pp  contained  several  articles  on  the  latter, 
and  in  the  following  years  Gentz  is  well-n^igh  given  up  to  the  study 
of  these  new  problems.     He  feels  that  the  first  act  of  the  great 
drama  is  ended;  if  he  previously  has  hope!  that  the  Revolution  would 
consume  itself ,  he  now  realizes  definitively  that  this  can  no  longer 
be  thought  of. 

The  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  European  situation  in  the 
second  half  of  1800  could,  therefore,  be  none  but  a  gloomy  one.  The 
war  had  now  lasted  eight  years,  for  eight  years  he  himself  had 
fought  for  the  good  cause,  and  yet— what  had  been  achieved!  The 
Revolution  was  still  not  yet  ended;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  European  family    and  was  more  dangerous  than 
ever.    For  a  moment,  it  is  true,  he  believes  that  the  Coup  d'Etat 
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meant  its  formal  conclusion.     But  he  soon  abandons  this  hope,  and 
even  while  entertaining  it,  he  expects  far  more  for  the  internal 
conditions  of  France  than  for  its  relations  to  other  powers;  for 
these  he  regards, even  after  1799, only  with  suspicion  and  concern, 
what  would  the  future  bring1?     France,  he  declares,  was  u*vto 
the  centre  of  Furope  and  will  continue  to  be  that  for  some  tine  to 
come;  as  long  as  it  does  not  remove  the  spirit  of  restlessness  and 
military  agression,  Europe  will  have  to  tremMe .     The  era  of  blood 
is  then  not  yet  at  an  end;  the  French  sword  but  rests  in  the  scab- 
bard, and  the  scabbard  may  be  thrown  aside  at  any  moment.  A  warrior 
state  has  established  itself  in  the  western  part  of  the  Continent 
whose  finances  are,  it  is  true,  irreparably  ruined,  whose  expansive 
powers,  however,  remain  unweakened;   its  trade  is  war,  and  without 
war  it  cannot  exist.    And  the  present?    It  is  bad  enough.  The 
Revolution,  Oentz  declares  at  the  end  of  1800,  destroyed  the  old 
political  system  of  Europe,  it  altered  the  beautiful  balance  of 
power  among  the  nations,  set  might  above  right,  made  war  universal, 
and  accustomed  the  world  to  usurpation  and  violence.    The  path  to 
peace  leads  through  numerous  further  struggles,  and  that,  he  con- 
cludes, "is  the  sad  legacy  with  which  the  closing  eighteenth  cen- 
tury endows  the  present  generation,  and  perhaps  many  a  one  to  come. 

But  in  what  lay  the  secret  of  the  republican  successes? 
The  question  was  an  eminently  practical  one  and  appealed  necessar- 
ily stronglv  to  a  man  such  as  G-entz.     Accordingly,  the  latter 
touches  upon  it  more  than  once  most  extensively  in  his  work,  "Ueber 
den  Ursprung  und  Charakter  des  Kriegs  gegen  die  franzoesische  Re- 
volution," published  in  1801,  where  he  expresses  himself  as  follows 
First  he  refers  to  the  unusually  favorable  strategic  position  of 
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France  itself,  to  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  to  its  wealth  and  the 
efficiency  of  its  inhabitants;  this,  he  thinks,  explains  the  riddle 
in  part,  but,  it  is  true,  by  no  means  fully.     in  the  last  analysis, 
he  finds,  the  republican  successes  can  be  explained  only  from  two 
causes,  from  the  Revolution  itself  and  from  the  mistakes  of  its  en- 
emies,    in  how  far,  then,  from  the  Revolution  itself?    Not,  perhaps, 
to  the  extent  which  would  have  been  true  if  really  great  talents 
had  been  at  its  disposal;  G^ntz  is  at  best  ready  to  grant  that  the 
Revolution  produced  military  talent,     it  was  brought  about  by  par- 
venus and  mediocre  intelligences,  and  has  until  Bonaparte  not  given 
birth  to  any  really  great  man.     of  the  military  talents  existing 
within  the  nation  it  did  make  full  use,  and  in  this  lies  one  of  the 
causes  of  its  success,     it  has  further  carried  on  the  war  in  an  en- 
tirely new  fashion,  which  will  now  have  to  be  adopted  by  the  other 
European  powers.     The  resources  of  France  were  put  to  the  severest 
test  and,  in  many  regards,  exhausted  for  a  long  time;  but  despite 
all  waste  it  supported  itself  and  withstood  the  attack  from  all 
sides,  for  in  time  it  had  learned  the  lesson  that  a  war  could  be 
carried  on  even  without  money.    Wherever  it  went  it  found  the  soil 
ready  for  its  seed;  it  found  everywhere  partisans,  its  first  blow 
fell  upon  a  disunited  Germany ,  and  the  terror  which  preceded  its 
coming  did  the  rest.     Above  all,  it  is  true,  it  stirred  up  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  French  people.     Even  though  this  might  fluctuate, 
it  never  really  died  out;  at  any  rate  it  suffice.!,  as  coniitions 
then  were,  since  the  enthusiasm  of  the  allied  troops  always  remained 
within  narrow  bounds.     The  country  had  to  be  saved,  the  world  to  be 
freed  and  avenged,  a^i  the  conspirators  to  be  punished;  forward, 
then,  in  the  name  of  freedom!     And  thus  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
marched  against  the  enemy,  poorly  drilled  and  poorly  clothed,  but 


surrounded  and  filled  with  the  magic  of  the  revolutionary  faith, 
until  gradually  there  arose  a  new  and  equally  powerful  agent  of  vic- 
tory: the  ambition  of  invincibility,     in  spite  of  all  this  splendid 
energy  of  the  Revolution,  however,  its  success  never  would  have  come 
to  pass,  if  the  Coalition  had  not  made  the  gravest  mistakes.  An 
iron  destinv  had  brought  this  great  crisis  upon  Europe;  it  was  a 
case,  therefore,  of  either  submitting  to  it  or  of  putting  everything 
at  stake  against  it.     The  Coalition  chose  the  policy  of  resistance, 
but  did  not  throw  all  its  energies  into  the  struggle;  it  blundered 
in  its  choice  of  the  moment  for  opening  hostilities,  it  underrated 
the  resources  of  the  enemy,  possessed  no  military  leaders  of  real 
significance  and  came  to  no  concerted  action.     The  result  of  it  all, 
consequently,  was  in  keeping. 

But  what  now?     Should  the  fight  go  on,  or  was  it  better  to 
let  things  take  their  own  course?    Gentz  is  for  the  former.     But  he 
does  not  look  for  success  as  long  as  the  old  methods  are  adhered,  to; 
new  ways  and  means  must  be  tried,  and  such  he  believes  to  have  dis- 
covered.    The  course  of  the  revolutionary  wars  has  shown  to  him  what 
a  nation  could  do  which  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices;  he  demands, 
therefore,  that  the  example  given  here  be  followed.     Let  public  en- 
thusiasm be  aroused,  let  the  revolutionary  arguments  be  met  in  print, 
through  sermons  and  popular  instruction,  let  the  unfit  be  eliminated 
and  the  talented  be  supported,  and  change  the  methods  of  warfare! 
But  this  will  by  no  means  suffice,     what  is  needed,  above  all,  are 
coalitions  that  win  carry  on  the  war  with  republican  energy  and  be 
strong  enough  to  assure  success.    What  coalitions,  however,  should 
these  be?    Gentz  has  in  mini,  especially,  one  between  Austria  and 
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Prussia,  for  this,  if  once  oonsumated,  would  not  only  in  itself 

I   represent  a  formidable  combination,  but  would  also  bring  about  the 

union  of  the  whole  of  Europe  outside  of  France.     Prussia  must  give 

up  its  neutrality,  this  then  is  the  advice  which  Gentz  now  gives, 

disagreeing  entirely  from  his  earlier  tendencies.     1797,  and  even 

69, 

in  the  beginning  of  1799,  he  still  recommended  to  Prussia  a  policy 

of  reserve;  in  May,  1799,  however,  he  seems  to  wish  a  more  or  less 

decisive  and  warlike  line  of  action  on  Prussia's  part i^ISOO ,  he 

■m, 

censures  Prussia's  attitude  during  the  previous  year,  and  1801,  he 
finally  comes  out  openly  in  favor  of  the  Austrian-Prussian  coalition. 
He  is  even  ready  to  consent  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  imper- 
ial constitution,  if  thereby  a  better  use  could  be  made  of  Germany's 
powers;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war,  or  at  least  during 
it,  he  thinks,  the  emperor  should  have  been  officially  clothed  with 
provisional  powers  of  a  dictator  for  the  southern  half  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  likewise,  for  its  northern  half .    That  in 
the  future,  states  such  as  Switzerland  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
neutral  he  considers  improbable;  at  any  rate,  he  himself  would  not 
be  able  to  approve  of  such  a  weak  policy.    Whoever,  he  declares, 
does  not  join  the  cause  of  justice  of  his  own  free  will,  can  and 
must  be  forced  to  do  so;  for  in  situations  like  the  present,  there 
is  but  one  right  to  be  recognized,  that  of  necessity. 

It  was  for  Gentz  a  matter  of  course  that  in  time  the  one 
power  to  which,  before  all  others,  he  looked  for  help,  England, 
would  unite  itself  with  this  continental  coalition.     This  was  even 
a  matter  of  the  heart  to  him.     For,  whenever  he  speaks  of  this 
England,  he  speaks  of  it  only  in  hyperboles:  the  rock  of  justice, 
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the  home  of  religion  and  of  reverence  for  the  customs  of  the  fathers 
the  start ing-plaoe  of  all  benefioient  and  truly  cosmopolitan  under- 
takings ,  the  centre  of  industry  and  trade,  and  the  horn  and  perman- 
ent ally  of  the  well  understood  interests  of  all  nations — all  this 
and  more  England  seems  to  him.     That  it  was  also  possible  to  hear 
quite  different  words  about  this  same  England,  is  not  unknown  to 
ftentz,  for  he  too  ^as  heard  them;  but  he  purposes  to  show  that  such 
words  are  but  stupid  or  malicious  calumny,     what  then  were  the 
charges  against  England:     A  mononlv  of  industry  and  trade,  the  star- 
vation of  the  Gon+inent,  the  -destruction  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas? 
Sent 2  does  not  deny  that  England  now,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
does  possess  a  monopoly  of  industry ,  trade  and  over  the  seas;  most 
emphatically  he  contends,  however,  that  the  British  power  iocs  not 
threaten  the  rest  0f  Europe  outside  of  France ,  and  calls  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  power  was  only  the  direct  result  of 
the  Revolution  itself.     The  line  of  argumentation  which  he  uses 
against  the  enemien  of  England  is  as  follows:  l.  The  English  indus- 
trial and  trade  monopoly,  and  the  English  maritime  supremacy,  are 
chiefly  the  consequence  of  the  hopeless  inner  conditions  of  France, 
and  only  to  a  subordinate  degree,  of  the  ability  of  the  English 
themselves;  2.  England  cannot  mean  to  wish  the  poverty  of  the  Con- 
tinent in  its  own  interest,  for  poor  neighbors  are  also  poor  cus- 
tomers; 3.    England  will,  because  of  its  high  development  and  its 
lofty  principles,  never  become  "really  menacing"  to  any  state;  4. 
A  substitution  of  France  for  England  would  not  be  advantageous  for 
the  interests  of  Europe;  the  destruction  of  the  English  position, 
without  at  the  same  time  providing  for  a  compensation,  would  even 
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be  a  calamity;     5.     The  ileal  condition  would  be  that  of  an  equal 
apportionment  of  the  sea-trade  among  the  three  great  trading  nations, 
England,  Franoe  and  Holland,  and  of  the  intermediate  trade  among  the 
trading  states  of  second  rank;  such  a  condition  of  equilibrium  ex- 
isted before  the  Revolution  and  will  return  as  soon  as  Europe  will 
have  attained  to  a  true  peace.     England  in,  therefore,  as  it  now  is, 
the  blessing  and  the  last  hope  of  the  world.     -'For  this  reason," 
oentz  declares,  "every  thinking  person  and  every  heart  which  wishes 
the  human  race  well  must  take  an  active  interest  in  the  British  na- 
tion, even  though  ev^ry  personal  interest  were  ever  so  far  removed; 
for  this  reason,  no  enlightened  European  will  be  able  to  perceive 
England's  prosperity  without  exclaiming  with  that  dying  patriot: 
1 Esto  perpetua : » " 

The  praise  which  r>entz  bestows  upon  the  English  state  and 
the  English  nation  is  a  high  one.     it  is,  however,  not  on  that  ac- 
count less  genuine.     Flow  are  we  to  explain  it?    Certainly  not  from 
the  fact  that  aentz,  at  this  time,  was  coming  into  closer  touch 
with  the  English  government  and  was  received  into  its  service;  this 
may  have  been  of  so^e  significance,  but  surely  not  of  fundamental 
importance.    The  praise  was  genuine,  coming  from  a  man  who  flattered 
only  when  he  could  do  so  with  conviction.     And  it  was  not,  indeed, 
anything  so  out  of  the  ordinary  to  feel  admiration  for  the  greatness 
of  the  British  name;  many  felt  so,  why  then  not  Oentz  as  well?  why 
not  he  of  all  others?    England  was,  as  he  believed,  the  last  bulwark, 
against  the  French  flood,  and  the  permanent  defender  of  that  European 
balance  of  power,  which  was  so  dear  to  him,  it  possessed  a  well- 
tempered  form  of  government,  it  breathed  by  its  subsidies  ever  new 
life  into  the  struggle  against  the  Pevolution,  and  had  preserved 
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much  of  the  aristocratic  perfume  of  the  ancient  regime;  how  could 
Gentz  have  failed  to  adore  such  a  country!     As  a  natter  of  facf  his 
sympathy  for  England  extended  even  beyond  the  Revolution  and  napol- 
eon:    as  late  as  1819  he  defends  its  politics  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Abbe  de  Pratt.     later  his  sympathy,  it  is  true,  cooled  off 
considerably. 

Whether  Oentz,  by  this,  showed  himself  an  impartial  and 
olear-sighted  judge  of  actual  conditions  may  be  doubted.    He  had 
early  identified  himself  with  a  definite  line  of  policy,  from  which 
he  naturally  would  not  and  could  not  depart  easily  later  on.  Further- 
more, the  transactions  of  the  sabinets  were  "known  to  him  only  in  out- 
line, or  so  far  as  the  official  reports  about  them  had  been  made 
public;     On  a  basi«  like  this,  a  proper  orientation  is,  however,  im- 
possible.    Finally,  there  was  what  we  may  call  Gentz «s  provincialism. 
His  eyes  ^ere  always  turned,  first  of  all,  toward  the  West,  for  there 
he  saw  the  lurking  danger  for  Germany  and  to  the  Continent;  but  that 
this  West,  France,  in  turn  might  be  looking  toward  the  North  and  feel 
itself  challenged  and  threatened  from  that  direction,  he  never  ser- 
iously considered. 

For  about  ten  years,  from  1792  to  1801,  Gentz  thus  fought 
against  republican  France  with  a  pen  dipped  in  hate  and  fear.  Then 
he  buries  himself  in  silence  for  a  brief  moment ;  he  believes  he  has 
reasons  to  assume  that  the  Revolution  now  had  ended,  and  besides, 
his  personal  affairs  have  temporarily  become  too  much  deranged.  But 
in  1803  he  again  takes  up  his  rejected  pen  and  plunges  into  a  new 
struggle;  as  it  seems,  he  has  deceived  himself:     the  Revolution  is, 
after  all,  apparently  not  yet  over.     So  he  is  fighting  once  more, 
this  time,  however,  against  the  ambition  of  a  single  man,  the  heir 
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of  the  Revolution.  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

That  form  this  second  struggle  of  Gentz*  tool?  will  be  the 
onject  of  the  next  chapter. 


III.     THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  NAPOLEON. 


1.     Before  the  Struggle:  1798-1802. 

On  the  ninth  of  November  1799,  Napoleon  by  the  Coup  d'Etat 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation;  on  the  second  of 
August  1802  he  was  elected  by  plebiscit,  consul  for  life;  and  on 
the  eighteenth  of  May  1804,  the  Senate  and  the  Tribunes  proclaimed 
him  emperor  of  the  .French. 

These  three  events  formed  at  once  the  end  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Revolution.    Napoleon  liked  to  call  himself  the  child 
of  the  Revolution,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  rightly  so;  he  was,  how- 
ever, as  much  the  subduer  as  the  heir  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  is 
really  hard  to  say  whether  he  should  be  viewed  more  from  the  one 
standpoint  or  the  other. 

The  four  constitutions  of  his  reign, — those  of  1799,  1802, 
1804  and  1815,  were  formally  at  least  founded  on  popular  sovereignty. 
The  constitution  of  1792  was  submitted  to  a  plebiscit;  of  1802  and 
1804,  only  one,  but  the  principal  question  was  placed  before  the 
people.     Two  other  fundamental  principles  of  the  Revolution,  those 
of  equality  and  of  individual  liberty,  Napoleon  also  maintained  in 
a  certain  sense,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  new  apportionment 
of  property  brought  about  by  the  Revolution;  his  highly  developed 
system  of  police  supervision  limited,  it  is  true,  this  liberty  in 
no  inconsiderable  measure.     In  the  sphere  of  foreign  politics,  Napol- 
eon took  over  from  the  Revolution  above  all  the  hostility  towards 
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England  in  general,  the  idea  of  invading  the  British  isles  and  at- 
tacking the  English  position  in  India,  the  exclusion  of  English 
goods  from  French  territory  and  the  strengthening  of  the  trade  and 
war  marine  of  France;  to  it  go  back  also  his  military  tactics,  his 
efforts  to  build  up  the  French  colonial  system  and  his  desire  to 
convert  the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake,    whether  he  took  over 
anything  more  from  the  Revolution  is  a  question  at  once  difficult 
to  answer  and  important,  the  solution  of  which  is  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble .     it  is  undeniable  that  Napoleon  continued  the  expansion  policy 
of  the  Revolution,  that  he  was  always  the  first  to  act  upon  the  of- 
fensive; likewise,  it  could  he  shown  that  he  personally  liked  best 
of  all  to  be  on  the  field  and  in  battle.    But  this  does  not  yet  ex- 
plain why  he  entered,  as  he  did,  upon  the  career  of  a  conqueror.  Did 
he  do  so  on  his  own  impulsion  or  through  the  force  of  circumstances? 
England's  verdict  was  that  the  blame  lay  entirely  in  Napoleon's  in- 
famy and  on  the  continent  many  were  of  the  same  opinion;  Napoleon, 
on  the  other  hand  ,  pointed  to  England  as  the  real  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.     Thus  the  discussion  turned  back  and  forth,  and  the 
problem  is  not  really  settled  even  at  the  present  time. 

If  Napoleon  was  the  heir  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  still  in 
another  sense  its  overthrower.     He  restored  the  monarchy,  ordered 
anew  the  administration,  gave  support  to  industry  and  brought  back 
from  their  banishment  law  and  religion.    As  has  been  noted,  he  held, 
in  a  general  way,  to  the  principle  of  equality;  he  preferred,  how- 
ever, the  soldier  to  the  citizen  and  naturally  saw  to  it  that  the 
important  posts  in  the  government  were  filled  with  dependable  men. 
Republican  simplicity  soon  disappeared  under  him;  even  during  the 
Consulate  it  began  to  be  a  legend.     likewise  republican  loquacity 
now  grew  silent;  it  especially  displeased  the  hew  head  of  the  state 


and  was  anyhow  0f  doubtful  advantage. 

Napoleon's  two-fold  relation  to  the  Revolution  caused  Gentz 
to  pass  judgment  on  him  quite  differently.     Immediately  after  the 
Coup  d'Etat,  he  believes  him  to  he  the  nan  who  subdued  anarchy.  As 
early  as  1802,  however,  he  becomes  uncertain,  for  he  has  heard  that 
France  in  the  meantime^made  new  annexations.    From  1803  on,  he  sees 
in  Napoleon  little  else  than  the  heir  of  the  Evolution,  especially 
of  its  policy  of  expansion;  his  personal  position,  it  is  true,  he 
-egards,  after  1804,  as  legitimatized.     During  the  war  of  1813-14, 
Gentz's  views  taKe  a  new  turn  in  that  after  1813  he  emphatically 
defends  the  Napoleonic  empire  whose  existence  was  now  threatened; 
for  he  now  sees  in  it  a  darn  against  the  desire  for  expansion  of  the 
Eastern  powers. 

Gentz  mentions  Napoleon  for  the  first  time  in  a  letter  of 
March  1798;  he  calls  him  the  "blood-drip? ing"  creator  of  the  Italian 
Republics  and  expresses  the  hope  that  this  new  celebrity  may  never 
rise  to  the  position  of  dictator  of  France.'  Gentz's  next  utterances 
come  in  the  first  half  of  1799.     Napoleon  has,  in  the  meantime, 

( — 

sailed  to  Egypt;  what  will  he  attain?     Gentz  awaits  in  suspense  as 
does  everyone  else  further  rows,  but  considers  the  exr edition  as 
hazardous.    His  interest,  ho^evpr,  is  aroused;  he  is  convinced  that 
this  young  general  deserves  from  now  on  careful  watching.    And  as 
a  matter  of  fact  Napoleon  began  lust  then  to  get  this  attention  from 
every  quarter.     People  began  to  see  in  him  the  coming  dictator  of 
France;  Wieland  expressed  the  idea  publicly  as  early  as  Parch  1798 
and  again  in  January  17p9,  others  cherished  it  in  secret.  Gentz 
Knows  of  these  hopes,  but  at  present  he  is  no^  prepared  to  share 
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them.    Even  in  1794,  it  ia  true,  he  reckons  with  the  possibility 
or  a  dictatorship  in  France;  the  idea  that  the  coning  dictator  is 
to  he  a  general  is,  however,  against  his  wishes.     Bonaparte's  qual- 
ities as  a  statesman,  he  states  in  March  of  1799,  are  overrated; 
he  may  begin  revolutions  readily  enough— as  the  one  of  1797  in  Upper 
Italy — but  cannot  end  them,     in  August  of  1799,  Gentz  is  still 
prophesying  for  France  "an  endless,  continuous  series  of  revolutions 
and  catastrophe^ . " 

In  reality  things  were  not  destined  to  come  to  such  a  pass, 
for  the  harvest  was  ripe  and  the  reaper  at  hand.    Three  months  after 
this  prophesy  there  indeed  came  a  new  revolution  in  France,  but  it 
was  to  be  the  last  for  a  long  time:  the  Coup  d'Etat.     Gentz  expresses 
himself  on  it  in  the  December  number  of  the  "Historisches  Journal" 
for  1799.     The  tone  of  his  discussion  is  sympathetic  and  hopeful. 
He  sees  in  the  Coup  d'Etat  the  first  real  revolution  since  1789,  and 
the  transition  of  the  previous  form  of  French  government  into  a 
dictatorship,  which  he  terms  a  "provisional"  one.    He  considers  it 
possible  that  torn  and  devastated  France  now  will  recover;  this  re- 
covery, he  thinks,  will, of  course, take  a  long  time, but  the  prospects 
are  good,  although  Napoleon  must  still  prove  his  statesmanlike  qual- 
ities.     Gentz  does  ^0t  forget  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Napoleon 
got  possession  of  the  government  by  unjust  means;  he  hopes , therefore, 
that  the  dictatorship  may  form  a  transition  to  orderly  relations, 
that  is  to  "universal  justice,  security  of  person  and  of  property, 
the  reign  of  law,  stability  of  government."    Perhaps  he  is  most 
satisfied  by  what  he  believes  to  be  the  honestly  pacific  intentions 
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of  the  new  ruler;  "for  tne  first  time",  he  declares,  "since  the  re- 
public came  into  being,  the  desire  for  peace  seems  not  to  be  a  trick 
of  war  or  a  cloack  for  extortion". 

But  Gentz's  hopeful  frame  of  mind  was  not  long  to  continu| 
In  the  summer  of  1803,  disconcerting  news  began  to  arrive  from  the 
<?est;  it  was  heard  that  Napoleon  had  been  chosen  consul  for  life, 
that  he  had  annexed  Elba  and  Piedmont  and  had  interfered  with  the 
inner  affairs  of  Switzerland.  Worse  than  this  was  the  fact  that  he 
laid  claim  to  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  territorial  re-arrangl 
ment  of  Germany,  and  even  actually  exerted  it.  Again  the  dreaded  spe|- 
tre  of  French  ambition  was  looming  up:  again  the  all-absorbing  Quest 
ion  was:  what  next?  Gentz  awakened  from  his  dreaming  and  the  mood 
which  is  now  animating  him  is  shown  by  two  of  his  letters  to  Adam 
Mueller  from  September  and  October  1803, ^  Personally  he  is  excepti- 
onally hopeful,  for  he  is  just  returning  from  Vienna  with  the  com- 
mission of  imperial  counsellor  in  his  pocket;  but  as  regards  the  po- 
litical situation  he  exhibits  grave  anxiety.  "I  am",  he  writes,  "sat- 
iated with  fame  and  honour;  I  have  not  learned  much  that  is  pleasant 
or  comforting,  but  much  notwithstanding,  very  much;  now  I  really 
know  how  deep  the  wounds  of  Europe  are,  but  I  know  too  where  the  heal 
ing  herbs  are  to  be  found              I  regard  myself  as  one  of  the  instru- 
ments whereby  Europe  is  again  to  be  raised  to  its  own   There  car 

and  must  be  no  peace  as  long  as  crime  goes  on  unpunished;  I  would 
sooner  see  the  world  in  flames  than  to  see  it  perish  in  this  deadlv 
marasm".  Thus  Gentz  wrote,  it  is  true,  only  to  a  friend.  Before  the 
public  he  remained  silent,  for  the  time  being;  as  he  tells  us  later, 
he  dared  do  nothing  more  than  "sigh  in  silence"at  the  deeds  of  Bona- 


parte . 
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2.  1803-1809. 

The  new  struggle  Gentz  conducted  no  longer  from  Berlin,  but 
froTn  Vienna.     For  there  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  February 
1803  . 

He  left,  if  one  is  to  believe  his  own  statement,  the  scene 
of  his  previous  activity  with  a  heavy  heart;  for  he  could  not,  as 
he  declares,  hope  ever  again  to  be  so  loved,  so  honored  and  so  con- 
siderately treated  as  he  had  been  there.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, he  had  played  out  in  Berlin.     Until  the  fall  of  1802  he  stood, 
nominally,  still  in  the  service  of  the  Prussian  state,  but  was  after 
1800  only  occasionally  occupied,  and  filled  his  tine  with  literary 
work,  with  trips  to  watering-places,  complaints  at  his  lack  of  pros- 
pects,  and  wild  dissipation.    He  had  grown  disgusted  with  the  ted- 
ious bureaucratic  routine,  and  also  with  the  insignificance  of  his 
own  position.     Besides  this  there  were  unpleasant  domestic  scenes, 
ever  increasing  debts,  a  somewhat  shattered  personal  reputation,  and 
the  difficulties  which  the  Prussian  government  now  put  in  the  way 
of  his  activity  as  a  publicist,     in  this  way,  things  could  not  go 
on  any  longer;  that  he,  himself,  saw  clearly;  something  must  be  done 
But  what?    Gentz  thought  of  moving  to  Vienna,  and  offered  his  ser- 
vices  there,  as  he  himself  later  tells,  in  the  summer  of  1802,  ap- 
parently in  August.     He  had  become  acquainted  with  Counts  Stadion 
and  Metternich,  the  imperial  representatives  at  Berlin  and  Dresden, 
and  thanks  to  their  recommendation,  to  the  support  of  the  imperial 
counsellor  Fassbender  and,  above  all,  the  intercession  of  Count 
L.  Cobenzl,  he  succeeded  in  entering  the  Austrian  service  in  Sep- 
tember 1802. 
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It  is  not  uninteresting  to  Know  the  intentions  and  expec- 
tations which  were  entertained  here  on  both  sides,     on  the  part  of 
Gentz,  hope  was  as  indefinite  as  boundless.     While  returning  from 
Vienna,  the  latter  informs  Adam  Muller  of  his  prospects,  and  enum- 
erates the  most  important  points  of  the  contract:  an  income  of  6000 
florins,  a  pension  of  4000  florins,  ennoblement  and  the  grant  of 
other  titles  as  soon  as  he  should  manifest  his  desire  for  such  hon- 
ors, free  choice  of  occupation  and  deliverance  from  all  "slavish" 
bureaucratic  work;  he  has,  therefore,  as  he  adds,  "even  opportunity 
for  unlimited  activities  and  prospects  which  would  satisfy  the  wild 
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est  ambition."    The  liberation  from  bureaucratic  work  he  also  men- 
tions  in  a  letter  to  Brinkmann  of  1803,  and  in  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation to  the  King  he  remarks  that  only  the  one  condition  had  been 
imposed  upon  him  at  Vienna,  to  move  there  and  to  continue  his  lit- 
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erary  work.     Information  that  is  considerably  different,  however, 
ani.  without  doubt  correct,  we  get  in  turning  to  the  Austrian  side. 
The  man  who  was  pushing  Gentz 's  appointment  there  more  than  any 
other,  and  who  finally  carried  it  through,  was  Cobenzl,  the  actual 
head  of  the  Austrian  foreign  office.    He  had  for  some  time  been 
convinced  that,  in  the  future,  Austria's  politics  must  be  more  ener- 
getically championed  before  the  public,  and  now  believed  that  he 
had  found  in  Gentz  the  right  man  for  this  task.     His  plan  was  to 
get  the  latter  away  from  Prussia,  and  to  tie  him  to  Austria.  Here 
he  was  at  first  to  be  busied  with  smaller  tasks  until  he  had  shown 
himself  acclimated    and  fully  reliable;  after  that,  he  might  be 
taken  over  into  the  State-Chancellory  as  a  regular  official  and  his 
pen  be  ™iade  use  of  on  a  larger  scale.    He  was,  however,  to  remain 
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subordinate  to  the  directions  of  the  heals  of  the  foreign  office, 
in  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  contract  with  Gentz  was  shaped; 
its  chief  points  were  these:     1.  Gentz  was,  without  being  appointed 
as  a  regular  official,  to  receive  4000  florins  a  year  and  the  title 
of  imperial  counsellor;  2.    his  duty  was  "tojdevote  all  his  powers 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  imperial  service,  according  to  the  com- 
missions and  directions  given  him,  and  with  the  most  faithful  and 
obedient  devotion."    To  this  Cobenzl  added  orally  that  he  intended 
to  be  a  stem  chief  and  hoped  he  would  have  to  experience  no  disap- 
pointment.    Gentz,  as  Cobenzl  states,  accepted  these  conditions  with 
the  keenest  pleasure  and  promised  to  undertake  nothing  whatsoever 
without  the  authorization  of  those  in  power. 

Gentz  had  hardly  arrived  in  Vienna  when  he  began  to  throw 
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himself  into  the  whirlpool  of  society.    The  first  fortnight  formed 
na  continual  round  from  dinner  to  supper,  from  coterie  to  coterie;" 
of  business  he  did  not  even  think:  business,  he  declares,  was  not 
to  hinder  him  "from  being  as  free,  as  merry,  as  wicked,  as  orator- 
ical and  as  poetical  as  we  may  wish  to  be."    There  was  no  lack  of 
Hight  birds  of  his  own  type  in  Vienna,  and  one  of  those  with  whom 
he  turned  night  into  day  was  none  other  than  Stadion.    Did  he  find 
the  new  surroundings  more  attractive  than  the  old?    As  it  seems,  he 
has  not  yet  become  quite  clear  on  this  point.    The  women,  he  thinks, 
are  very  charming,  and  the  air  of  Vienna  in  general   io  possessed 
of  a  narcotic  charm;  on  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  the  large  houses 
an  exceeding  emptiness  and  monotony  may  be  found.    Everything  is 
divided  into  coteries  with  no  points  of  reunion  existing;  one  had, 
therefore,  to  choose  his  circles.     He,  himself,  is  moving  in  those 
of  the  Countess  Kinsky,  of  the  princesses  Lichnowsky  and  Gallitzin 
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and  of  Prince  lohkowitz;  in  all  he  has  more  than  a  half  dozen  of 
them,  Stadion  however,  perhaps  twenty,     in  the  circles  here  men- 
tioned are  not  included  those  of  the  foreign  ambassadors;  in  these, 
too,  flentz  was  in  part,  a  frequent  guest;  he  visited  particularly 
the  houses  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  Count  Rasumowsky,  and  those 
of  the  representatives  of  England  and  Sweden,  Paget  and  Armfeldt. 
His  feelings  were  a  mixture  of  immense  satisfaction  and  growing 
displeasure.     "I  am  honored,  feted  and  caressed,"  he  writes  in  April 
1803,  "on  all  sides,"  but  he  adds;  "my  real  activity,  however,  can 
onlv  begin  when  certain  changes  have  been  effected  which  may  per- 
haps be  nearer  than  many  think;"  the  spirit  of  the  time,  as  he  sees 
it,  too,  is  causing  him  distress:  the  hu^an  race,  he  remarks  with 
bitterness  in  the  summer  of  1803,  is  just  good  enough  to  be  drowned 
m  a  general  flood. 

Gentz  then  wishes  for  the  new,  the  real  activity.    What  was 
it  to  be?    At  first,  probably  only  a  share  in  the  decision  about 
the  questions  of  foreign  policy,  later  perhaps  the  position  of  con- 
fidential adviser  to  the  foreign  minister,  if  not  the  position  of 
minister  itself;  besides  this,  Gentz  intended,  of  course,  to  fight 
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Haroleon  ,  the  "monster."    He  hoped  and  waited,  but  nothing  seemed 

to  result.     He  turned  to  Cobe^zl  himself,  only  to  receive  the  an- 
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swer  that  the  time  for  his  employment  had  not  yet  arrived.     So  he 

determined  to  open  the  fight  against  Napoleon  in  a  different  way 

and  upon  his  own  responsibility;  with  Cobenzl  he  could  settle  later 

on,  when  a  fitting  opportunity  would  offer  itself. 

Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  this  struggle,  we  have 

to  get  at  an  understanding  of  its  general  character. 
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The  fact  that  Gentz  hated  Napoleon  since  1802  is  not  to  be 
explained  by  a  dependence  on  his  part  upon  the  judgment  of  public 
opinion,  for  at  this  time  Napoleon  was  by  no  means  generally  unpopu- 
lar.    The  tremendous  hatred  which  Europe  later  conceived  for  him 
accumulated  but  gradually:  in  England  since  1803,  in  Austria  since 
1805,  in  Prussia  practically  since  130S  and  in  Spain  since  1808. 
During  the  first  years  of  the  Consulate,  Napoleon  was  on  the  whole 
respected  and  admired;  at  any  rate  his  rule  was  hailed  with  satis- 
faction.    In  the  short  interim  between  the  peace  of  Amiens  and  the 
renewal  of  the  hostilities  with  England,  he  even  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  idol  of  English  society;  whoever  in  those  days 
would  take  a  pleasure  trip  to  Paris  wanted  to  see  the  First  Consul. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to  the  Rhine  country  in  1804,  the 
emperor  was  received  with  unfeigned  admiration,  and  in  the  states 
of  the  later  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  this  feeling  persisted 
often  much  longer,     in  Prussia,  public  opinion  was  up  to  1805  not 
only  in  sympathy  with  the  neutrality  policy  of  the  government,  but 
even  favorably  disposed  towards  France  and  the  emperor  himself;  ac- 
cording to  Johannes  von  Muller,  it  did  not  turn  decidedly  against 
the  latter  until  the  middle  of  October  1805.     Napoleon  had,  until 
t+u*    time,  in  a  certain  sense,  wooed  Prussia  and  was,  even  after 
1805,  somewhat  underrated  by  the  Prussian  generals. 

Gentz'  hatred  must  then  be  explained  in  another  way.  Perhaps 
by  a  tendency  towards  opposition  at  any  cost,  or  by  the  unrest  which 
the  policy  of  Napoleon  inspired  in  Gentz?    It  is  not  improbable  that 
both  of  these  factors,  to  a  certain  degree,  did  play  upon  Gentz.  To 
fight — with  the  pen  and  in  words ,  but  by  no  means  with  the  sword — 
was  indeed  a  kind  of  necessity  for  him;  he  felt  it  as  a  pleasant 
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stimulant,  provide!  that  the  excitement  was  not  too  great,  and 
thought  after  Leipzig  that,  with  the  triumph  of  the  good  cause,  life 
had  become  somewhat  tedious.     Likewise,  there  can  he  no  question 
that  for  Gentz  the  calm  enjoyment  of  life  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
continual  warfare  and  its  consequences;  he  had  twice  to  flee  from 
Vienna,  he  wandered  about  the  world  from  the  end  of  1805  to  the 
spring  of  1809  and  could,  thanks  to  his  anti-Napoleonic  tendencies, 
get  no  official  recognition  until  1809.     on  one  occasion  he  himself 
speaks,  half  in  jest  half  seriously,  on  this  latter  point      it  was 
in  the  summer  of  1811.     He  would  have  liked  to  go  to  Teplitz  in 
order  to  take  care  of  his  body  and  incidentally  to  renew  the  charm- 
ing acquaintances  which  he  has  made  there  in  the  preceeding  year; 
unfortunately,  however,  he  has  to  remain  in  Vienna.     With  4-5000 
florins,  so  he  estimates  to  his  friend  Rahel,  he  could  have  managed 
to  stay  there  "a  few  weeks;"  but  he  does  not  happen  to  have  this 
sum  just  then.     And  why  not?     "God,"  he  exclaims,  "and  his  destroy- 
ing angel,  Bonaparte,  are  upon  us  ...     Not  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
you  for  a  few  days  and  not  to  see  the  face  of  the  Princess  tfolms, 
those  are  privations  in  return  for  which  I  could  wish  the  founder 
of  the  continental  system  a  hell  all  his  own." 

Similar  feelings  may  have  been  entertained  by  Gentz  also 
at  other  times,     it  would,  however,  show  a  small  understanding  of 
his  character  to  assume  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  seriously 
influenced  by  such  notives;  at  all  events,  they  can  not  have  induced 
him  to  take  up  the  fight,  inasmuch  as  they  arose  only  during  it. 

The  real  cause  of  Gentz' s  antagonism  to  Napoleon  lay,  in 
the  last  analysis,  above  all,  in  the  entire  trend  of  his  political 
thinking.     He  saw  in  Napoleon,  from  now  on,  but  the  heir  of  the 
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Revolution;  and  the  Revolution  he  thoroughly  abhorred.     it  is  true, 
|    he  thought  to  distinguish  differences  between  the  inner  policies 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon, — hut  these  did  not  in  his  eyes 
signify  any  advance;  1805  he  states  that  quiet  was  then  reigning 
in  Prance,  but  this  quiet  was,  after  all,  nothing  but.  the  silence 
of  general  servitude  and  an  unlimited  power  of  government      In  the 
sphere  of  international  politics,  Gentz  feared  even  worse  from  Na- 
poleon than  that  which  the  Revolution  had  brought.     As  early  as  the 
summer  of  1803,  the  former  was  to  him  the  storm-cloud  which  hung 
threateningly  over  Europe;     before  he  had  drawn  the  sword,  he  re- 
presented the  common  danger  of  the  Continent,  from  which  no  state 
felt  safe  any  longer.    At  any  moment,  the  new  Caesar  might  set  his 
legions  in  motion    and  inflict  a  blow  in  which  more  than  a  third 
of  the  Continent  would  participate;  who  could  thinX  of  resisting 
such  a  power?    The  fine  old  balance  of  power  was,  as  it  seemed,  de- 
finitively destroyed.     Worse  things,  it  is  true,  were  yet  to  come, 
and  then  it  was  Gentz* s  controlling  idea  to  prevent,  at  any  cost, 
the  erection  of  a  universal  French  monarchy  in  Europe. 

But  how  was  it  to  be  prevented?    Gentz  answer^s:  by  coali- 
tions; any  other  means  he  does  not  know.    He  especially  favors  a 
coalition  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  to  bring  it  about  was 
the  real  goal  of  his  activity  during  the  years  1803-1809.    At  first, 
he  does  not  yet  connect  with  it  any  idea  of  warfare;  he  intends 
simply  to  intimidate  Napoleon  through,  this  coalition  and  others, 
and  even  in  October  1305  he  is  convinced  that  Napoleon  will  yield 
before  an  Austro-Prussian  demonstration.    That  he  cou]d  entertain 
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such  illusions  is  in  reality  not  so  strange  as  it  may  at  first  seen 
Miscalculations  of  this  kind  are  being  made  again  and  again;  in 
1778  and  in  1735,  Joseph  II  had  operated  in  the  same  way  against 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  finally  lost  the  game.     Later,  it  is  true, 
Trent z  saw  in  coalitions  an  effective  instrument  of  war. 

Perhaps  the  best  insight  into  the  motives  and  aims  of  Gentz 
struggle  against  Napoleon  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  pas- 
sage of  a  letter  of  December  1804:   "As  regards  the  public  affairs, 
but  one  idea  now  occupies  my  attention.     There  must  be  effected  a 
union  between  Austria  and  Prussia;  and  I  claim  it  will  come.  For 
two  months  I  have  been  working  for  this  day  and  night,  in  public 
and  in  private,  with  my  pen  and  with  my  tongue.    You  shall  soon  get 
to  see  something  on  that  subject,     if  i  can  say  to  myself  that  I 
have  contributed  something  to  this  measure,  then  I  shall  consider 
my  goal  as  attained  and  my  life  as  well-nigh  closed.     To  resist  the 
French  Revolution  was  my  first  and  holiest  purpose:  it  has  been 
victorious,  has  been  completed — even  crowned,  that  is  finished.  To 
prevent  the  fall  of  Europe's  independence  in  consequence  of  that 
awful  Revolution — is  my  present  and,  of  course,  my  last  purpose. 
The  union  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  accompanied  by  a  general 
consolidation  of  all  the  remaining  forces  of  Germany— this  highest 
German  and  at  the  same  tire  European  political  project  — is  the  only 
means  to  attain  that  end;  it  is,  however,  also  the  sufficient,  the 
complete  and  the  thorough  one.     If  Germany  will  become  united... 
then  we  can  say  farewell  to  Russia  (with  which  for  a  thousand  good 
reasons  I  now  will  have  nothing  more  to  do),  can  see  England  fight- 
ing its  glorious  fight  on  a  sure  and  grand  basis,  and  can  laugh  at 
all  the  threats  of  France.     To  subdue  haughty,  terrible,  mad,  im- 
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pious,  detestable  and  despicable  Prance  by  a  measure,   ...  by  which 
alone  Germany  ...  can  again  become  Germany,  and  to  find  the  means 
for  our  salvation  in  the  very  thing  which  can  at  the  same  time  give 
us  the  foundation  for  our  future  national  greatness — which  Germany 
may  resist  so  ravishing  and  charming  a  prospect  as  that!"*1' 

Gentz* s  attitude  towards  Russia  was,  almost  from  the  begin- 

10, 

ning,  one  of  mingled  feelings.     For  him,  the  latter  was  the  colossus 
of  the  North ,  the  natural  rival  of  Austria  in  the  East  and  her  possi 
ble  friend  in  the  West,  a  backward  but  eventually  dangerous  power 
which  needed  only  extend  its  hand  toward  France  to  share  with  her 
the  mastery  of  the  Continent  and  throttle  Austria.     An  alliance  with 
such  a  power  he  regarded  in  general  as  a  necessity  for  Austria,  at 
least  until  about  130P.     That  both  of  these  powers,  if  allied,  would 
be  able  to  offer  successful  resistance  to  Napoleon  he  did  not  really 
believe,  at  least  not  since  September  1804;  for  this,  he  considered 
the  assistance  of  Prussia  as  indispensable.     But  this  alliance  would 
at  any  rate  mean  a  positive  strengthening  of  Austria's  power,  and 
then — that  he  emphasizes  in  1804  and  again  in  1814 — a  possible  union 
of  Russia  and  France  had  bv  all  means  to  be  prevented.    His  estimate 
of  the  military  value  of  the  Russians  was,  as  regarded  a  campaign 
in  the  West,  not  very  high;  and  scarcely  higher  was  his  opinion  of 
their  diplomatic  ability.     "We  know  the  Russian  geniuses,"  he  writes 
in  June  1804:     all  are  of  the  average  type,  or  beneath  it,  the  gen- 
erals as  well  as  the  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who 
is,  however,  now  out  of  office.     At  times,  for  example,  immediately 
before  Austerlitz,  he  values  the  Russians,  it  is  true,  more  highly. 
What  especially  aroused  him  against  Russia  was  her  relation  to 
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Germany;  already  the  Russian  interf erenoe  in  German  affairs  during 
1801-1803  displeased  him  greatly,  he  became  highly  indignant,  how- 
ever, about  the  conceit  which  the  Fussian  generals  in  the  campaign 
of  1805  displayed  toward  the  Austrians.    After  Leipzig,  when  the 
sub.-mgat ion  of  llapnieon  seemed  accomplished,  he  regarded  the  Russian 
colossus  hardly  as  anything  else  than  as  the  rival  of  today  and 
the  enemy  of  tomorrow.    As  though  to  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head,  Emperor  Alexander,  who  apparently  knew  nothing  of  these  hos- 
tile feelings  of  Oentz,  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  end  of  1813,  the 
order  of  St.  Anne,  calling  him  at  the  same  time  in  an  autograph, 
Mthe  champion  of  law,  the  defender  of  the  true  principles  of  pol- 
itical wisdom  and  the  art  of  government." 

oentz  kept,  relations  with  England,  to  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
fall,  the  intimacy  of  which,  however,  varied,     in  the  first  years 
of  his  residence  at  Vienna  he  acted,  as  we  know,  in  the  capacity 
of  an  English  agent,  being  reimbursed  for  his  services  by  occasional 
remittances.     But  after  1809,  he  ceased  to  be  this  in  any  real  sense 
of  the  word;  and  after  1811,  the  flow  of  English  guineas  seems  to 
have  stopped  too.     His  usefulness  as  an  agent  depended  naturally 
upon  his  connections  and  his  knowledge  of  diplomatic  secrets,  and 
as  early  as  1805  he  thought  to  have  detected  that  in  this  regard  he 
was  now-  less  highly  thought  of  in  London  than  formerly.     But  in 
whatever  way  rTentz*s  personal  wire  to  London  might  work,  whatever 
he  might  think  of  English  ministries  and  English  policies,  to  England 
itself  he  remained  faithfully  attached  during  all  these  years.  The 
policy  of  the  Addington  ministry  disturbed  him  for  a  moment,  but 
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after  that  he  no  longer  doubted  that  England  would  stand  to  the  end 
in  the  service  of  the  good  cause.  At  times  it  would  even  seem  as 
though  the  fate  of  England  lay  closer  to  his  heart  than  that  of 
Austria  or  Prussia;  when  Kanoleon  athh  thinkinc  of  an  invasion  of  the 
British  isles,  Gentz  fairly  trembled,  as  he  says  himself,  for  the 
future  of  England.  And  this  devotion  lasted,  as  we  know,  even  beyond 
the  days  of  Napoleon;  it  was  so  strong  that  Gentz  would  not  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  after  the  elimination  of  the  French  supremacy, 
the  English  control  of  the  seas  would  necessarily  be  only  the  more 
uncontested . 

The  means  which  Gentz  himself  used  to  reach  his  politic- 
al aims  were  practically  the  oldk  ones  of  Berlin:  memorials,  letters 
verbal  conversat ions;and  publications.  The  lines  of  division  may  her 
sometimes  be  hard  to  determine;  in  general,  however,  they  are  dis- 
tinguishable, and  if  we  draw  these  lines,  we  find  in  the  years  from 
18 o3  until  1814  somewhat  more  than  twenty  memorials  from  Gentz 's 
pen:  five  in  18o3,  three  in  18o4,  three  in  18o5,  two  in  18 06,  two 
in  18o7,  one  in  I808,  one  in  I808-I&0S,  two  in  I8I0,  two  in  1813  and 
one  (several?)  in  1814;  the  two  war-manifestos  of  18o9  anc  1813,  the 
treatises  on  the  Austrian  f inanco* ,anu  tiioae  on  znariwiuw  xaw  arc  not 
included  here.  About  half  of  these  memorials  were  intended  for  Vien- 
nese personrages,  namely  three  to  Cobenzl,  one  to  Archduke  John,  two 
to  Stadion  and  five  to  Wetternich;  five  were  meant  for  London,  one 
for  Berlin  and  one  for  St .Petersburg.  The  correspondence  carried  on 
by  Gentz  during  this  period  was  of  unusual  extent.  He  himself  gives 
the  number  of  his  more  important  letters  written  between  18o3  and 
18o7  as  over  two  thousand,  and  mentions  among  them  letters  to  the 
emperors  of  Germany  and  of  Bussia,  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  the 
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queen  of  Prussia,  the  Archduke  Johann,  the  duke  of  Weimar,  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  the  later  Louis  X^III  of  France,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Prince  of  rales,  then  to  many  English 
statesmen,  to  the  Prussians ) Hardenberg ,  Haugwitz  and  Boyen,  to  the 
Pussian,Fanin ,  to  the  Swedes  Armfeldt  and  Brinkraann,  and  lastly  to 
Johannes  von  Fuller,  Rahel,  Goethe  and  Schiller,   'a  considerable 
number  of  these  letters,  however,  were  certainly  of  no  political 
import,     in  the  following  years,  those  to  the  Baron  Stein,  Nessel- 
rode  and  Fozzo  di  Borgo ,  to  a  number  of  Austrian  generals,  to  Ladame 
de  Stael  and  Friedrich  Schlegel  deserve  to  be  mentioned. **'  Gentz 
did  not  now,  however,  attempt  to  influence  public  opinion  to  the 
same  degree  as  formerly;  the  last  publications  fall — if  we  except 
the  two  war  manifestos— into  the  years  1806  and  1807,  and  the  most 
important  of  these  were  the  "Fragmente  au.s  der  neuesten  Geschichte 
des  politischen  Gleichgewicht s  in  Europa."     in  a  certain  sense,  it 
is  true,  Oentz  addressed  himself  to  larger  circles  also  in  his 
occasional  pamphlets  on  the  financial  condition  of  Austria,  and 
indirectly  through  the  channels  of  the  "Oestreichisehe  Beobachter . " 
Nevertheless,  in  general  he  was  silert  in  this  regard  after  1807, 
being  convinced  that  politics  were  made  by  cabinets,  and  that  the 
general  public  was  a  sluggish,  spiritless  and  rather  stupid  mass 
which  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  books ;  perhaps  he  was  also  offi- 
cially warned  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  180P  against  open 
attacks  on  Napoleon.     To  arouse  the  high  society  in  Vienna  and  else- 
where, Gentz  endeavoured  with  unwearying  zeal,  at  least  until  1809, 
believing,  as  he  writes  to  Johannes  von  Fuller  in  1804.  that  he  was 
helping  thereby  the  good  cause  not  a  little. i7> 
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To  these  old  methods  of  fighting  there  was  added,  however, 
a  new  one:  the  political  intriguing,  the  overthrow  of  the  minis- 
tries, or  at  least  attempts  in  this  direction,     it  is  true,  Gentz 
employed  this  new  method  almost  exclusively  against  that  ministry 
which  he  found  in  power  at  Vienna  upon  his  arrival  there,  and  within 
it  against  Cohenzl  in  particular. 

What  was  to  follow  when  the  struggle  against  Napoleon  would 
have  been  ended  successfully,  may  he  derived  from  the  preceding 
chapter  on  Gentz' s  political  theories ,  from  the  citation  lust  made, 
from  Gentz's  memorial  to  Metternich  of  November  1813,  and  the  let- 
ters  to  Johannes  von  Mullen.     Gentz  demands— and  these  are    the  ul- 
timate ends  towards  which  he  is  working — a  return  to  the  balance 
of  power,  the  formation  of  a  new  federative  system  in  Europe  which 
couli  offer  a  guarantee  of  independence  to  the  individual  states, 
a  territorial  reduction  of  France,  the  liberation  of  Germany  from 
every  foreign  tutelage,  a  numerical  reduction  of  the  German  states 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  rest  into  a  federation  in  which  Austria 
and  Prussia  would  have  the  leadership,  and  Austria  again  should 
enjoy  a  certain  preponderance  over  Prussia  as  the  "primus  inter 
pares;"  finally,  the  suppression  of  all  revolut ionary  tendencies 
by  the  European  areopagus,  the  maintenance  of  the  foundations  of 
state  and  society,  and  a  measured  progress  in  minor  points. 

If  we  turn  to  Gentz's  judgment  of  the  man  Napoleon,  we  must 
above  all  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  this  judgment  was  considerably 
influenced  by  Gentz's  general  relations  to  Napoleon.    Any  subtle 
distinction  between  the  politician  and  the  man,  Gentz  was  never 
prone  to  draw,  although  claiming  himself  to  have  drawn  it  in  his 
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dealings  with  Cofcenzl;  besides,  in  the  present  oasc ,  he  materially 

changed  his  judgment  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  become  harmless,  in 

general ,  Napoleon  was  in  his  eyes  an  extremely  unusual  figure  in 

which  every  conceivable  wickedness  was  combined  with  rather  much 

ability.     The  epithets  which  he  applies  to  him  between  1803  and 

1806        as  long  an  Mh^       dreadful.    He  calls  him  immensly  ambitious, 

haughty  and  passionate,  extremely  provoking,  a  "faithless,  vain, 

petty  usurper,  by  the  infamy  of  contemporaries  raised  first  to 

greatness,  then  to  a  frenzy  of  greatness,  an  insolent,  impious  and 

villainous  tyrant,"  a  "stage  monarch,"  a  "blood-reeking  beast"  and 

an  "idol,"  "Baal,"  "Bee^ebub,"  and  so  on. ^  Gent z  is  especially 

aroused  by  Napoleon's  assumption  of  the  dignity  of  emperor.  How 

could  a  man  who  came  from  such  a  "branded"  family,  such  a  "parvenu," 

like  him,  think  of  taking  to  himself  such  a  hallowed  title!  How 

could  the  princes  of  Europe  submit  to  this  "boundless  infamy,"  how 

coull  God  in  heaven  suffer  it  with  incomprehensible  patience!  That 

was  too  much;  "can  you  find  words,"  he  asks  Brinknanr. ,  "to  express 

this  latest  of  all  pieces  of  villainy?"    More  moderate  in  form, 

more  detailed  and  interesting  are  Gentz'  characterizations  of 

Napoleon  in  his  letters  to  Ketternich  of  1813  and  1814.     in  August 

1313  he  writes  in  the  plastic  style  peculiar  to  him  concerning  the 

war  which  had  been  in  progress  since  spring: "It  is  the  struggle 

with  a  raging  monster,  which  before  it  falls,  lays  waste  the  earth 

about  it,  but  it  is  none  the  less  its  death-struggle,  and  it  can 

not  escape  its  fate."    Then  in  November  1813:   "The  boldest  hazard 

of  my  life,  my  obstinate  assertion  of  the  personal  mediocrity  of 
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the  ex-hero  of  our  time  is  now  crowned  with  a  success  which  I  my- 
self never  looked  for.     That  he  was  as  I  said,  it  is  true, God  re- 
vealed to  me,  and  I  should  have  died  with  that  conviction,  even 
though  he  had  conquered  Asia.     But  that  the  whole  world  should  so 
soon  see  it,  comprehend  and  acknowledge  it,  I  never  promised  myself. 
His  soul  was  long  ago  evident  enough  to  me,  his  intelligence  much 
later  and  then  only  with  g^eat  restrictions;  but  his  character  still 
defies  me.     That  there  is  a  tremendous  difference  betxveen  an  iron 
character  and  a  great  one  did  not  recommend  itself  to  me  either.  At 
last  everything  is  becoming  clear."    Finally,  in  March  1814:  "This 
man  has  his  whole  life  long  done  nothing  but  play  a  great  military 
play  with,  the  French,  with  all  Europe,  with  himself  and  his  own 
fate.     He  remained  the  same  at  the  summit  of  for+un^  and  on  the 
verge  of  destruction.    His  language  is  not  that  of  a  Nero,  nor  yet 
that  of  a  Caesar.     The  strange  phenomenon  which  we  call  Bonaparte 
can  be  measured  only  by  its  own  standard.        The  consequence  of 
all  the  great  mistakes,  and  therefore  of  all  the  great  suffering 
of  our  time,  was  that  Napoleon  was  pv^r  considered  either  a  demi- 
god or  as  a  monster,  or  perhaps  as  both  in  one." 

The  last  of  these  quotations  sounds  already  less  hostile, 
and  a  year  later,  at  the  end  of  July  1815,  Gentz  completed  this 
change  in  his  judgment.     If  he  now  exprepr--.es  himself  about  Napoleon 
almost  sympathetically  and  certainly  with,  unfeigned  emotion,  it  was 
not  only  because  he  had  "just  then  received  from  Adam  Muller  a  dram- 
atic and  inspiring  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  which  did 
justice  to  the  emperor;  other  motives  were  just  as  strong  in  him. 
The  struggle  was  now  ovnr  and  the  career  of  Naroleon  definitely 
closed;  thus  Gentz  was  able  to  look  at  things  in  a  more  object ive 
Cfr.  p. 


and  historical  way,  and  he  attested  by  the  tribute  which  he  now 
paid  the  defeated,  that  he  united  with  his  Phaeacian  inclinations 
incont est ably  a  deeply  rooted  appreciation  of  heroism.     Gentz  first 
gives  acknowledgment  to  Napoleon's  attitude  on  the  nBellerophonM 
and  then  goes  or  to  say:   "it  is  certain  that  his  character  never 
changed  for  an  instant,  and  that  he  has  borne  this  last  catastrophe 
with  unalterel  equanimity.     The  fear  of  death  can  never  have  befal- 
len a  ^an  who  in  the  most  fearful  danger  ever  showed  an  iron  cour- 
age ,  and  even  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  so  exposed  his 
person  that  no  English  or  Prussian  corps  could  be  named  which  has 
not  seen  him  at  least  twenty  times  on  that  day  in  the  heaviest  fire 
and  turmoil.     If  he  preferred  imprisonment  to  death,  he  made  his 
choice  with  forethought, ;  and  it  can  be  said  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  career  he  has  thrown  his  contemporaries  one  after 
another,  now  into  astonishment  and  now  into  rage,  that  he  has  out- 
witted them,  despised,  scorns  and  bluffed  them;  a  riddle  without 
an  answer,  a  phenomenon  without  a  parallel,  an  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject for  conjecture,  investigation  and  the  despair  of  historians 

who  in  the  future  win  desire  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  him  to 

IS, 

the  posterity  which  is  to  Judge  him." 

After  this  general  orientation,  we  take  up  the  thread  of 
our  narrative  once  more. 

Gentz  has  established  himself,  as  we  know,  in  Vienna  and 
has  opene i  his  private  warfare  against  Napoleon.     For  a  time,  no 
important  happenings  are  to  be  noted  in  his  life;  but  there  occurred 
a  considerable  numrer  of  minor  events,  and  to  these — covering  the 
period  from,  spring  1803  to  summer  1805 — we  have  now  to  turn  our 
attention . 
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Gentz  is  of  course  very  busy  luring  this  tine,  for  without 
being  busy  he  becomes  bored.    He  meets  many  prominent  personages 
such  as  Fassbender,  Stadion,  Metternich,  Mack,  Paget,  Panin,  Rasu- 
mowsky,  Pozzo  di  Borgo ,  and  Armf eldt ;  with  Cobenzl,  it  is  true,  he 
has  but  little  to  do.     Soon  he  rents  a  country-house  in  Hietzing, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  and  there  he  gives  tea-parties,  or  he 
makes  short  expeditions  into  the  mountains.     Now  end  then  he  might 
also  permit  himself  the  pleasure  of  a  love-adventure;  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  he  continued  to  frequent,  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
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fashionable  world,     in  general  he  feels  in  good  spirits;  during  the 
second  half  of  1804,  it  is  true,  he  begins  to  be  discontented  with 
conditions  m  Vienna.    At  times  a  feeling  of  disgust  with  the  whole 
world  comes  over  him,  and  in  a  fit  of  such  a  mood  he  tells  Brinkmann 
that  he  is  ready  to  fight  to  the  end,  but  that  if  it  comes  to  the 
worst,  he  will  bury  himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountains,  'in 
spite  of  all  these  moments  of  depression,  he  continues  to  maintain 
his  old  self-reliance.     October  1804  he  writes  to  Brinkmann:   "I  can 
assure  you  without  boasting  that  I  have  not  gone  astray  for  many  a 
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day  in  a  single  political  calculation."     likewise  in  December  1304: 
"I  am  highly  esteemed  by  all  parties  and  people  in  Vienna,  am  loved 
by  many,  feared  by  some.   ...  The  archdukes  are  not  more  firmly  es- 
tablished, not  less  exposed  to  any  unpleasantness  or  even  to  a 

h<r> 

oonsilio  abeundi  than  I."     Once  he  makes  the  laudable  attempt  to 

Hi, 

pay  off,  in  part,  his  dev-ts;  unfortunately  the  money  is  embezzled. 
How  he  maintained  financially  his  very  luxurious  mode  of  life  we 
do  not  know  in  detail;  part  of  the  money  came  at  any  rate  from  the 
coffers  of  the  foreign  office  at  London. 

^iTagehuche^",  i,  30,  33.  3l,Ib.,  I,  37. 

3^"B~iefe  v.  u.  a.  Fr.  v.   Oentz."  II,  22F. .       *5,Ib .  ,  II,  231. 
Ib.,  II,  248.  n>»Tagebucher';  I,  2  9  f. 


Gentz's  correspondence  was  in  this  period,  until  the  begin- 
ning of  1806,  a  very  extensive  one,  especially  lively  however  with 
Brinkmann,  Johannes  von  Fuller  and,  first  of  all,  with  London.  Five 
memorials  fall  in  the  year  1803:  one  was  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  and  entrusted  to  Johannes  von  Muller  for  delivery,  one  dealt 
with  the  French  financial  administration,  two  with  the  probability 
of  a  continental  war  in  event  of  hostilities  between  Prance  and 
England,  and  one  with  England' s  problems  in  the  war  which  has  just 

15, 

broken  out.     The  exact  contents  of  these  memorials  are  but  little 
known,  for  so  far  they  have  not  been  found,  and  Gentz  himself  speaks 
of  them  only  in  passing.     To  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  he  explains  the 
expediency  of  working  once  more  toward  a  union  of  the  Crerman  princes 
which  would  now  however  have  to  be  directed  against  France,  includ- 
ing Austria  as  well  as  Prussia,     in  the  memoir  on  England's  duties — 
it  was  meant  for  London,  but  did  not  actually  go  there,  although  it 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  King  of  Sweden — he  gives  the  advise 
to  start  a  revolution  within  the  cabinets  in  the  interest  of  the 
European  balance  of  power,  or  to  conquer  all  possessions  of  the  non- 
English  powers  outside  of  Europe,  especially  those  of  Spain  in 
America.     This  last  idea  Gentz  touches  upon  again  in  1806;  the 
problem  of  the  balance  of  power  hypnotized  him  apparently  to  the 
extent  that  he  was  ready  to  sanction  almost  anything  which  promised 
help.     Further  memorials  come  in  the  years  1804  and  1805;  these, 
however,  win  be  analyzed  later. 

Outside  of  Austria,  Gent z  kept  up  connections  with  leading 
personages  on  the  Thames,  the  Spree  and  Newa.    Whether  he  ever  ser- 

''n'Tagebucher ",  I,  27.  N5,Schmidt-Weissenf els  ,  "Friedrich 

Gentz,"  I,  174  f.     "Brief e  v.  u.  a.  Fr.  v.  Gentz,"  II,  130,  159. 
^"Briefe  v.  u.  a.  Fr.  v.  Gentz,"  II,  159  f.        *r'I.t>.,  II,  162. 
w,HAus  dem  Nachlasse,"  II,  10  f.  ^Cfr.  p. 
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iously  shared  in  the  intrigues  against  the  Pussian  minister  of 

foreign  affairs,  may  be  left  undecided;  a  change  in  St.  Petersburg 

would,  however,  undoubtedly  have  pleased  him.     At  Berlin  he  possessed 

in  Johannes  von  Muller  and,  in  a  certain  sense, also  in  Brinkmann, 

active  co-champions  of  his  ideas;  the  Prussian  war-party  too  was 

working  in  harmony  with  his  aims,  and  at  its  head  stood  that  Prince 

Louis  Ferdinand  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted  since  the  end  of 

his  Berlin  period.     Especially  lively  were  Gents' s  relations  with 

London.     Stacks  of  letters  and  memorials  were  sent  thither  through 

various  channels,  and  at  the  same  time  Gentz  en;ioyed  confidential 

relations  with  the  English  representative  at  Vienna,  Paget.  What 

information  he  gave  the  British  statesman,  and  what  measures  lie 

advised,  we  know  only  in  part.    As  long  as  Addington  is  in  power, 

his  main  concern  is  lest  England  may  give  in,  and  he  therefore  gives 

repeated  warnings  to  hold  out.    Malta,  above  everything  else,  should 

not  be  given  up  at  any  price.    He  is  happy  at  the  assumption  of 

government  by  Pitt  in  May  1804,  and  immediately  his  notes , letters , 

and  memorials  begin  to  pour  in.     First  he  sends  Pitt  his  memoir 

against  a  recognition  of  Napoleon's  imperial  title;  at  the  same 

time  or  a  little  later  he  must,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  Johannes 

von  Muller  of  November  1805,  have  warned  Pitt  not  to  overestimate 

Russia  and  to  remember  that  a  war  against  Napoleon  at  the  side  of 

the  ministry, Cobenzl  and  without  the  voluntary  aid  of  Prussia  would 
Si, 

be  hopeless.     Almost  identical  warnings  were  sent  by  Paget,  but  Pitt 
went  his  own  way.     In  November  1804,  Gentz  ^resented  another  memor- 
ial to  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Pitt's  secretary  of  foreign  affairs, 

"Briefe  v.  u.  a.  Er.  v.  Gentz,"  II,  231.     "Preuss.  jahrb.," 
CX,  476.  Brief e  v.  u.  a.  Er.  v.  Gentz,"  II,  126,  135. 

^"Preuss.  jahrb.,"  OX,  475.  ^Schlesier  IV,  159  f. 

'"Preuss.  jahrb.,"  CX,  4  73,  476. 


in  which  he  recommended  an  entente  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  ' 

If  we  turn  to  Gentz' 8  activity  as  regards  Austria  itself, 
immediately  and  above  all  we  hit  upon  his  relations  to  his  imme- 
diate superior.    We  know  that  Cobenzl  at  first  simply  intended  to 
attach  aentz  to  Austria  and  tc  make  serious  use  of  his  abilities 
only  at  a  later  time.     This  time  had  not  yet  cone  by  the  end  of  1803 
and  in  fact  never  cane;  for  until  180P  Gentz  was  never  really  en- 
ployed.     That  he  must  have  felt  this  neglect  bitterly  is  self- 
evident,  and  a  part  of  his  hostility  against  Cobenzl  undoubtedly 
went  back  to  this  fact.     Far  more  important,  however,  was  that  Gentz 
considered  the  latter  as  being  perhaps  the  chief  obstacle  to  a 
successful  fight  against  Napoleon,  and  how  this  cane  about  will  now 
have  to  be  considered. 

,,rhen  Gentz  entered  the  Austrian  service,  the  government  lay 
in  the  hands  of  a  ministry  composed  of  three  departments:  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs,  the  department  of  the  interior,  and 
the  war  department.     At  the  head  of  the  foreign  office  stood  counts 
Colloredo  and  Louis  Cobenzl,  the  former  as  its  nominal,  the  latter 
as  its  real  head;  one  of  the  counsellors  working  under  then  was 
Collenbach.     The  head  of  the  department  of  the  interior  was  Count 
Kollowrat ,  who  had  also  supervision  over  the  financial  administra- 
tion; the  head  of  the  war  department  was  Archduke  Charles,  a  brother 
of  Fmperor  Francis  and  the  victor  of  1796;  next  to  him  in  position 
and  influence  were  General  Puka  and  Counsellor  Fassbender.  The 
competence  of  these  departments  seems  to  have  been  disputed,  and  a 
real  cooperation  between  them  never  existed;  two  of  them  were  even 
really  hostile  to  one  another.     The  war  department,  including 
Archduke  Charles,  considered  Austria  as  too  weak,  both  in  a  military 
"Brief e  v.  u.  a.  Fr.  v.  Gentz,"  II,  245. 


and  financial  way,  to  carry  on  successfully  war  with  Napoleon  even 
with  Russia's  aid,  and  sought  therefore  friendly  relations  with 
France.     The  foreign  office,  on  the  other  hand,  although  also  con- 
vinced of  the  weakness  of  the  monarchy  and  not  principally  for  war, 
did  not  consider  a  war  in  union  with  Russia  as  entirely  hopeless. 
The  emperor  sided  at  first,  more  with  the  peace  party.     Since  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  the  real  opposition  against  Archduke  Charles  and 
his  group  was  formed  of  a  number  of  persons  of  high  rank  and  social 
standing  who  passed  under  the  name  of  the  "Anglomaniacs ; «  among  them 
were  men  such  as  Panin,  Rasumowsky,  PagM  ,  Armf eldt ,  and  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  then  ladies  of  the  aristocracy,  French  emigrants  and  others. 
The  program  of  this  party  was  the  coalition  of  Europe  against 
Napoleon . 

Cobenzl  had  heen  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs in  October  1800,  but  did  not  actually  enter  upon  his  duties 
until  September  1801.     He  possessed  considerable  diplomatic  exper- 
ience, being  especially  well-acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  St. 
Petersburg,  where  for  twenty  years  he  had  beer-  the  representative 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  and  the  advocate  of  an  Austro-Pussian  alli- 
ance.   As  the  protege  and  pupil  of  Kaunitz,  as  a  former  confidant 
of  Joseph  II,  and  on  account  of  Ms  long  diplomatic  career,  he 
really  belonged  to  that  earlier  period  of  Austrian  diplomacy  in 
which  the  antagonism  to  Prussia  formed  the  leading  idea  in  the 
Austrian  cabinet.    He  had  acted  as  an  enemy  of  Prussia  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  it  was  now  to  be  seen  whether  he  would  retain  Ms  old 
policies  in  his  new  position.     Times  had  changed,  it  is  true;  the 
European  situation  was  now  completely  changed  and  Coberzl  himself 
did  not  enjoy  the  same  measure  of  respect  and  confidence  from  the 
now  reigning  emperor  as  from  the  latter ♦ s  predecessor. 


The  task  which  lay  before  the  new  chief  of  the  Austrian 
foreign  office  was  an  unusually  difficult  one.     on  three  sides,  the 
Austrian  monarchy  bordered  on  jo™    great  states:  in  the  North  and 
East  on  Russia,  in  the  East  on  Turkey,  in  the  Worth  on  Prussia,  and 
in  the  South, in  Italy,         the  outposts  of  France;  on  three  sides 
then  it  was  exposed  to  dangerous  attacks.     Prussia,  it  is  true,  was 
in  an  equally  exposed  position;  she  had,  however,  lived  in  peace 
with  Prance  since  1795    and  was  then  even  courted  by  this  power. 
Pussia  was  geographically  protected  and  could  easily  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Prance.     Austria's  position  could  thus  not  be 
termed  enviable:  all  around  her  only  rivals  and  elements  of  possible 
conflicts  and  nowhere  a  friend  unless  it  were  across  the  sea.  To 
the  West,  the  danger  was  probably  as  great  as  ever;  Napoleon,  it 
is  true,  still  held  back,  and  besides,  his  death  or  a  new  revolution 
might  completely  change  the  situation  there.     Hot  less  serious  were 
the  dangers  which  threatened  from  Pussia  and  Prussia.    Although  * 
direct  attack  on  the  monarchy  itself  did  not  seem  probable,  or  at 
least  not  imminent  from  this  side,  yet  attempts  at  new  territorial 
annexations  by  these  powers  were  almost  to  be  expected,  and  such 
annexations  would  in  this  case,  if  once  completed,  in  all  probability 
be  of  a  permanent  character.     If  there  was  any  way  out  of  this  dan- 
gerous isolation,  it  had  to  be  sought  in  an  alliance  with  one  or 
several  of  the  great  powers,  and  then  the  choice  practically  lay 
between  France  and  the  powers  of  the  late  Coalition.     The  natural 
course  was  to  seek  a  union  with  the  latter;  it  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  striving  for  it  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  Prance 
must  not  be  aroused,  at  least  not  before  everything  was  in  readiness 
for  a  conflict;  for  if  it  came  to  war,  the  first  blow  would  fall 
upon  Austria.     In  order  to  meet  it  in  time,  hostilities  must  not 


begin  until  the  Russian  forces  were  near  enough  and  the  very  import- 
ant question  of  English  subsidies  had  been  settled.     We  shall  see 
that  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  minister  held  almost  exactly  to  this 

line  of  reasoning. 

fk, 

Cobenzl  cane  to  Vienna  with  the  conviction  that  Austria's 
salvation  lay  in  an  alliance  with  Russia,  and  immediately  made  over- 
tures in  this  direction  to  the  Russian  ambassador,  Count  Muraw**f, 
his  object  was  not  to  bring  on  war  but  to  prevent  a  further  expan- 
sion of  France.     The  sounding  had  no  results,     in  the  beginning  of 
1803,  Cobenzl  made  a  second  attempt  to  approach  Russia,  sending  even 
an  archduke  to  St.  Petersburg;  it  had  no  results  either.    A  funda- 
mental change  in  Russian  politics  was  however  immediately  at  hand. 
Russia's  relations  with  France  had  in  the  meantime  cooled  consider- 
ably, and  new  connections  had  become  desirable;  since  Prussia  inti- 
mated a  desire  to  maintain  her  neutrality,  the  czar  suggested  at 
"ienna  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  that  the  time  might,  have  arrived  to 
consider  a  union  of  the  two  imperial  courts  for  the  protection  of 
their  mutual  interests  against  the  robber  republic.     Cobenzl  was 
pleased  at  Russia's  read ir ops  to  come  to  an  understanding;  never- 
thelo.ss,  he  took  up  the  suggestion  only  with  the  greatest  caution 
and  did  not,  for  the  time  being,  allow  himself  to  be  moved  to  any 
decisive  step.     Y/hat  considerations  guided  him  here  can  best  be 
seen  from  the  instructions  of  November  1803,  which  he  gave  the  new 
amhassador  in  Berlin,  Count  vetternich.     The  late  extension  of  the 
French  influence  over  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Parma,  Cobenzl  ex- 
plains, may  have  the  obiect  of  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
First  Consul  in  France  itself,  hut  it  may  also  be  the  beginning  of 

/^ournier,  "Oentz  and  Cobenzl,"  29  f . ,  75  f f . ,  140  ff. 


a- despotic  French  hegemony  in  Europe;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  ar. 
evil  against  which  there  is  but  one  means:  the  coalition  of  the 
powers.     England,  and  recently  also  Russia,  is  ready  for  such  a 
step;  Prussia,  however,  can  not  at  present  he  depended  upon.  Austria's 
interests  clearly  demand  a  cooperation  with  Russia,  and  the  only 
question  is  how  far  the  latter  shall  go  and  what  object  it  shall 
have.     To  give  it  an  offensive  character  would  he  inadvisable,  since 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  first  attack  would  be  directed  against 
Austria,  and  Napoleon  was  ever  more  ready  to  fight  than  either  Aus- 
tria or  Russia;  besides,  the  main  part  of  the  Russian  army  would 
have  to  be  employed  in  watching  Prussia.     Thus  cober.zl ,  although 
declaring  himself  for  a  cooperation  with  Russia,  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  great  consideration  toward  France;  he  would  favor  most 
a  neutral  position  and  dilatory  measures  without,  however,  letting 
the  possibility  escape  of  establishing  closer  relations  with  Russia. 
Caution  and  the  desire  to  avoid  all  compromising  actions  characterize 
:his  policy  more  than  anything  else,  for  he  has  yet  other  aims  than 
to  make  the  Austrian  cabinet  dependent  upon  the  movements  of  Russia; 
perhaps,  he  declares,  Bonaparte  is  after  all  not  so  insatiable  as 
England  would  have  him,  perhaps  he  may  yet  be  induced  to  moderation, 
and.  then  would  be  Austria's  task  to  mediate  between  the  powers. 
England,  he  concludes,  must  be  watched  with  mistrust;  she  seems  to 
have  the  dangerous  intent  of  turning  the  threatening  French  invas- 
ion back  upon  the  Continent,  and  to  this,  Russia's  attention  will 
have  to  be  called  in  no  uncertain  fashion.     So  much  for  the  instruc- 
tions  to  Metternich.     Cobenzl  held  to  the  standpoint  outlined  in 
these  instructions  for  the  next  months:  the  negotiations  with  Russia 
were  continued,  but  at  the  same  time  France  received  the  most  con- 
siderate treatment.     For  this  way  things  went  on  without  essential 


changes  and  to  increasing  dissatisfaction  of  fetternich,  Stadion, 
the  Vienna  war-party  and  the  Czar  until  the  spring  of  1804,  when 
new  events  forbade  the  continuance  of  these  dilatory  tactics.  Napol- 
eon acted  as  though  to  annex  the  Cisalpine  Republic  to  France  and 
to  unite  with  Bavaria;  besides,  the  cooling  of  the  relations  between 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  had  now  developed  into  a  scarcely  concealed 
breach.     Cobenzl  realized  the  impossibility  of  further  temporizing. 
He  made  a  futile  attempt  at  coming  to  an  understanding  with  Prussia 
and  then  determined, — on  the  sixth  of  November  1804 — to  form  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Russia  against  France.     The  die  was  cast 
and  immediately  Cobenzl  showed  that  his  previous  hesitations  had  in 
no  wise  been  the  result  of  natural  indecision;  he  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  reorganization  of  the  war  ministry:  nuka  was  replaced  by 
G-eneral  Mack  ,  Fasshender  removed  and  Archduke  Karl's  competency  re- 
duced.    Eight  months  later  he  took  the  last  step.     In  March  1805, 
the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna  officially  announced  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  crown  of  Lombardy  by  Napoleon  was  imminent ,  and  in 
June  of  the  same  year  the  Ligurian  republic  was  incorporated  into 
the  French  empire.     The  danger  for  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Upper 
Italy  had  thus  become  a  direct  one,  and  now — it  was  on  the  7th  of 
July  1805 — Emperor  Franois  decided  on  the  recommendation  of  Cobenzl 
to  join  the  English -Russian  alliance.    This  meant  an  abandonment 
by  the  Austrian  c^inet  of  its  previous  defensive  attitude,  and  the 
effects  of  this  step  became  apparent  almost  immediately :  a  few  weeks 
later,  the  French  army  started  towards  the  Rhine. 

All  these  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  as  they  should,  for  the  present,  remain  a  secret,  and  above 
all    never    come    to    the    knowledge    of    Napoleon;     it    is  not 
impossible    that     Cobenzl    let    drop    in    addition     certain  mis- 


leading  hints.    The  plan  of  secrecy  was  logically  quite  correct, 
except  for  the  fact  that  it  had  to  have  very  serious  attendant  re- 
sults.    Since  no  one  Knew  exactly  what  was  happening,  many  would 
not  even  believe  that  anything  was  in  progress,  at  least  not  any- 
thing good.     The  war-party  became  suspicious,  then  aroused,  and  so 
did  Gentz,  who  in  the  meantime  had  risen  to  the  position  of  one  of 
its  leaders.     He  Knew,  as  he  himself  tells  later,  extremely  little 
of  the  negotiations  which  were  being  carried  on  with  Pussia;  but 
this  little  satisfied  him  that  Gobenzl  plainly  had  in  view  to  reject 
Russia's  offer,  not  to  trouble  himself  about  Prussia's  support,  and 
in  his  nonchalant,  easy-going  fashion  to  allow  destruction  to  over- 
taKe  the  state.    Such  conduct  was  surely  unheard-of,  almost  high 
treason  in  fact ,  and  the  good  of  the  country  demanded  to  stop  it 
as  quicKly  as  possible.     Since  Cohenzl  might  still  be  open    to  ar- 
guments,  Oentz  addressed  a  number  of  memorials  to  him.    Almost  at 

the  same  time,  however,  he  adopted  also  other  and  most  extreme  meas- 
es. 

ures:  he  sounded  the  alarm,  denounced  the  minister  in  letters, 
aroused  society  against  him  wherever  it  was  not  already  so  disposed 
or  did  not  belong  to  the  oprosite  party,  and  sought  through  ArchduKe 
John  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  (fall  of  1804),  then  from  Pitt  (fall 
of  1804  and  end  of  1805),  and  through  CzartorysKi  even  from  the  Czar 
(end  of  1805),  Cobenzl's  removal  from  office.     Years  later  he  con- 
fessed  his  mistaKe.    He  was,  as  he  remarKs  in  his  diaries,  less  and 
less  in  touch  with  Ccbenzl  and  at  last  not  at  all  so,  and  had  been 
left  by  him  in  "complete  and  wrongful  ignorance"  about  the  negotia- 
tions with  Pussia;  Collenbach  had  even  absolutely  shunned  him.  From 

/•Tagebuoher",  I,  39.  '"'lb. ,  I,  39.  ^Cfr.f-. 
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Fassbender  and  Archduke  John  he  had  heard  the  little  they  themselves 
knew,  and  further, entirely  misleading, information  had  oome  to  him 
through  Paget.     More  reliable  sources  remained  closed  to  him,  and 
so  he  had  fallen  "from  one  misconception  into  another."    The  jus- 
tification is  lame  indeed,     in  reality  Gentz  opposed  Cobenzl  almost 
from  the  start  with  prejudiced  mind;  he  judged  him  by  his  St. 
Petersburg  antecedents  and  took  neither  the  time  nor  the  trouble 
to  wait  and  to  see  how  the  latter  would  act  in  his  new  situation.  ' 
1,raiting  was  always  hard  for  him,  and  then  he  was — a  publicist. 

whom  Gentz  wished  to  place  at  the  heal  of  the  foreign  office 
is  not  quite  clear.     As  it  seems,  he  proposed  to  Pitt  in  1805,  Prince 
Trauttmannsdorf ,     an    adherent    of    the    Prussian    alliance  and 
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a  former  temporary  h«ad  of  foreign  affairs.     Incidentally  he  may 
have  thought  also  of  Archduke  Charles,  who, however, appealed  to  him 
as  not  at  all  significant,  or  of  Arch  duke  John.    His  innermost  de- 
sires, however,  were  bent  upon  quite  a  different  man,  Metternich. 
He  had,  so  he  writes  to  Brinckmann  in  January  of  18C5,  just  explained 
to  Archduke  John  that  as  eventual  successor  to  Cobenzl ,  no  one  else 
could  be  seriously  considered;  Metternioh's  youth,  he  adds,  may, 
however,  stard  in  the  way  of  this  plan. 

What  course  of  politics  Gentz  considered  in  particular  as 
the  most  advantageous  for  Austria,  car:  be  seen  from  his  memorials 

and  le+ters  written  during  this  time. 

'     .  ii 
The  first  of  these  is  the  "Memoire  sur  la  necessite  de  ne 

pas  reconnaitre  le  titre  imperial  de  Bonararte,"  which  was  presented 
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to  Cobenzl  on  the  sixth  of  June  1804.     Gentz  is  of  the  opinion  that 

"Brief e  v.  u.  a.  Fr .  v.  Gentz,"  II,  128.        "Preuss.  jahrfc.," 
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this  recognition,  if  possible  should  be  omitted  or  refused.  And 
this  for  two  reasons:   in  the  first  place,  because  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  First  Consul  would  thereby  be  greatly  increased;  in 
the  second  place,  because  the  Revolution  would  thus  receive  European 
sanction.    Up  to  the  present  tine,  he  states,  the  rule  of  Bonaparte 
could  be  regarded  as  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  suppress  anarchy,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  he  himself  has  regarded  it  until  now;  but 
that  is  no  longer  possible,  since  the  question  of  founding  a  Bona- 
parte dynasty  has  arisen.    The  French  people,  it  is  true,  do  not 
seem  to  protest  against  this  plan,  and  Bonaparte  himself  is  seeking 
above  everything  else,  the  approval  of  public  opinion  and  its  lead- 
ers; but  by  this  very  fact  the  latter  identifies  himself  with  one 
of  the  chief  principles  of  the  Revolution,  that  of  tne  sovereignty 
of  the  people.     Bonaparte  is  the  -croduct  and  the  representative  of 
the  revolutionary  tendencies,  and  to  recognize  him  would,  therefore, 
mean  to  sanction  these.     Granted  that  he  were  recognized,  what  would 
be  the  consequences  of  such  a  step?    The  magic  of  the  supreme  power 
would  be  destroyed,  no  throne  would  be  safe  any  longer,  a  general 
levelling  would  be  probable,  and  every  future  revolution  find  its 
excuse  in  advance.     The  best  move,  he  concludes,  would  he  to  refuse 
Bonaparte  recognition;  if,  however,  this  is  unavoidable,  then  it 
must  be  done  only  in  concert  with  other  powers,  especially  with 
Russia,  and  only  in  return  for  concessions. 

The  next  memorial  is  addressed  to  Arcbduke  John;  it  was 
delivered  to  him  on  the  sixth  of  September  1804,  and  was  to  reach 
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through  him,  if  possible,  the  ear  of  the  emperor.     In  content,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  best-written  of  all  the  works  of 
fientz.     The  ideas  brought  forth  are  as  follows.  Even  a  cursory  re- 
Fournier,  "Gentz  und  Cobenzl,''  242-2P2. 


view  of  the  international  situation  of  Europe  shows  it  to  he  unsat- 
isfactory and  serious.     That  the  Revolution  has  now  definitely  cone 
out  victorious  and  in  all  probability  will  pursue  its  ravages  even 
farther,  is  bad  enough;  but  it  is  far  more  serious  that  the  European 
balance  of  power  has  now  become  a  mere  fiction.     The  continent  is 
unmistakably  trending  towards  a  double  universal  monarchy:  the  East 
will,  unless  a  bar  is  interposed  at  the  eleventh  hour,  fall  to 
Russia,  the  ^est  and  South,  to  France,  and  Central  Europe  to  both 
powers  together.     in  a  certain  sense  these  changes,  which  must  be 
expected  from  the  future,  have  already  taVen  place.  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  all  northern  and  western  Germany  are  alreadv  nothing  but 
French  dependencies,  and  the  terror  of  the  Frenjh  name  has  become 
the  chief  and  only  political  impulse  of  all  governments,     in  addi- 
tion to  this  there  stands  at  the  head  of  France's  colossal  power 
a  sinister,  passionate,  insatiable  mar  -"ho  from  all  appearances  is 
reaching  out  for  control  of  Europe.     England  and  Russia  have  so  far 
maintained  their  independence;  Prussia,  however,  already  awaits  with 
each  rising  sun  its  death-sentence.    Austria  lies  at  present  still 
outside  of  the  French  circle,  but  its  situation  is  likewise  highly 
precarious,     nie  former  buffer-states  toward  France  exist  no  longer; 
they  have  even  become  tentacles  with  which  the  French  octopus  holds 
the  Habsburg  monarchy  in  its  embrace,     on  all  sides,  Austria  now 
^orders  upon  avowed  or  secret  enemies,  its  influence  outside  of 
Germany  is  no  longer  noticeable,  and  should  there  come  about  that 
most  dangerous  of  all  political  combinations,  an  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia,  then  Austria's  end  would  no  longer  be  far  off. 
The  danger  is  therefore  great,  and  the  only  means  to  escape  it  is 
a  change  in  the  entire  political  system,     if  Austria  does  not  want 
to  rush  straight  to  its  destruction,  it  must  come  out  from  its 


isolation  and  that  too  without  delay.     With  other  words,  it  rust 
form  alliances,  and  an  alliance  with  Prussia  would  have  most  to 
recommend  it.     Its  influence  would,  extend  not  only  to  the  political 
situation  but  also  to  the  spheres  of  trade,  industry  and  of  general 
culture  in  both  countries;   it  would  likewise  bring  about  a  consol- 
idation of  the  empire,  would  hold  Bonaparte  in  check  and  make  possi- 
ble a  rehabilitation  of  the  independence  of  Holland  and  Switzerland. 
To  bring  such  an  alliance  to  pass  presents,  it  is  true,  a  most  dif- 
ficult political  task;  nevertheless  an  attempt  should  be  made.  If 
this  should  fail,  then  the  time  has  arrived  to  think  of  different 
combinations,  in  the  first  place  of  a  union  with  Russia.     France  is 
not  to  be  considered,  because  its  power  is  so  colossal  that  Austria 
would  then  be  condemned  to  play  the  part  of  a  second;  besides, this 
alliance  would  be  equivalent  to  a  lowering  of  Prussia's  position 
such  that  the  latter  could  not  be  thought  of  any  more  as  a  possilbe 
future  ally.     An  alliance  with  England  in  desirable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; it  is,  however,  not  absolutely  necessary  in  case  Prussia 
should  be  won  over,  and  without  Prussia,  not  sufficient.     There  re- 
mains, therefore,  next  to  the  Prussian  alliance  as  the  only  effective 
one,  that  with  Russia;  it  would  perhaps  prevent  war  altogether,  and 
if  war  should  break  out,  afford  some  certain  guarantee  of  success. 
It  is  lust  this  alliance  which,  in  spite  of  Russia's  willingness, 
is  now  avoided  or  at  least  not  sought  for  by  Austria.     A  ministry 
which  evinces  such  an  absolute  lack  of  wisdom  and  courage  can  natur- 
ally achieve  no  results,  and  it  is  only  to  be  hop^d  that  it  will 
soon  make  way  for  personages  who  are  ready  to  enter  uj;on  a  different 
course.    Energy,  patriotism,  other  men  and  other  measures — these 
are  the  things  which  Austria  needs,     only  in  this  way,  Gentz  con- 
cludes, shall  we  succeed,  "in  not  only  lifting  ourselves  from  our 


present  degradation  but  in  even  reaching  a  glorious  height  whence 
we  shall  be  a  model  for  those  about  us  who  too  have  fallen,  the 
protectors  and  avengers  of  the  oppressed  and  the  terror  of  the  op- 
pressors . " 

The  arnexation  of  cenua  by  France  caused  G-entz  to  send 
Cobenzl ,  in  June  1805,  a  protest  against  Austria's  attitude.  France's 
act,  he  explains,  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  international 
law;  at  any  rate  it  remains  invalid  until  the  "corps  politique  de 
1' Europe"  will  have  given  it  its  sanction,     why,  he  asks,  was  no 
protest  made?    There  was  no  war  to  fear,  for  Bonaparte  does  not  want 
any  at  this  time;  he  would  certainly  have  yielded  at  once  to  a  strong 
objection . 

Gentz's  last  memorial  to  Cobenzl  was  instigated  by  an  article 
in  the  "Moniteur;"  it  was  presented  to  the  latter  in  August  1805. 
Gentz  had.  for  some  time  seen  the  influencing  of  public  opinion  by 
the  Napoleonic  press  with  the  greatest  disgust,  and  now  his  patience 
was  at  an  end.     Plow  could  the  cabinet  of  1ri<~r.r,a  contemplate  this 
conduct  in  idleness?    Did  the  fact  still  remain  concealed  from  it 
that  the  French  government  had  for  years  been  tyrannizing  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe?    Most  emphatically,  therefore,  he  charges  cobenzl 
at  last  to  protest  solemnly  against  such  methods. 

Ideas  similar  to  those  in  the  preceding  memorials  are  to  be 

found  in  the  "Projet  1'une  declaration  de  Louis  XVIII  contre  le 

titre  imperial  usurpe  par  Bonaparte"  of  1804  and  in  the  "Lettre  a 

fa  Maleste'  le  Boi  de  Suede"  of  18C5;  only  the  second  of  these  works, 

however,  is  of  importance.     On  the  whole  this  latter  is  a  compliment 

for  the  King  on  account  of  his 'attitude  towards  Papoleon;  yet  it 

contains  at  the  same  time  interesting  and  animated  statements  of 

6<i"Pe^.  et  lett.  ine'd.,"  59-70.       "lb.,  71-78.       ^'ib.,  29-40  , 
79-104. 


Gentz's  views  on  the  old  European  regime,  on  the  Revolution,  on 
Napoleon's  relation  to  it  and  on  certain  points  of  international  law 
Gentz  begins  with  the  remark  that  he  was  not  writing  for  the  general 
public,  for  this  is  to  him  feelingless,  superficial  and.  frivolous; 
he  is  writing  rather  for  that  very  small  group  of  people  who  still 
stand  for  "Truth,  Principles  and  Honor,"  and  among  these  he  counts 
the  King.     He  then  turns  to  the  general  situation.    We  live,  he  re- 
marks, in  a  time  when  the  old  order  of  things  is  making  way  for  a 
new,  and  we  must  assume  that  this  change  was  foreseen  by  providence, 
"'an  this  change,  however,  destined  for  the  present  era  and  was  it 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  fashion  in  which  it  is  now  being  carried 
out?    Gentz  believes  that  both  questions  are  to  be  answered  in  the 
negative.    According  to  him,  it  was  a  later  period  in  which  all  that 
was  to  come  which  in  now  being  realized,  and  for  t>iis  reason  he  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  well-meaning  people  to  call  a  halt 
upon  the  further  destruction  of  the  old  order  of  things.     The  Re- 
volution has  gone  far  enough;  it  has  completely  changed  the  face  of 
France  and  will  soon  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  civilized  world.  There- 
fore, all  hands  to  the  rescue!  Above  all,  courage  and  determination 
to  conquer  or  to  die  sword  in  hand!  The  duty  of  the  rulers  will  be 
to  lead  on  the  warriors  and  to  mutually  support  one  another;  they 
are  to  advance  sensible  progress,  but  must  oppose  unyieldingly  every 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  society,     perhaps  then  it 
will  be  possible  to  preserve  that  which  is  essential  in  the  glorious 
old  system. 

The  effect  of  these  memorials  was  rather  slight.  Gentz 
probably  did  not  himself  expect  too  much,  of  them,  if  we  are  to  take 
his  word  for  it.     Gobenzl  resented  them  and  simply  laid  them  aside; 
"Briefe  v.  u.  a.  Fr .  v.  Gentz,"  II,  1P4  f.      •  Tagebucher*  1 ,  40. 


Archduke  John  accepted  them  with  approval  and  appears?  to  have  de- 
fended  their  ideas  before  the  emperor.     The  sketch  of  a  proclamation 
of  the  later  Louis  XVIII  and  the  letter  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  on 
the  other  hand,  through  being  copied  in  foreign  newspapers  or 
circulated  as  a  manuscript,  reached  more  readers  and  may  have  had 
a  certain  influence  there. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  summer  of  1805.    War  had  not  yet 
broken  out  but  is  on  its  way,  even  though  this  was  not  known  to 
everyone.     Gentz  is  in  eager  expectation  and  full  of  wise  specula- 
tions as  to  what  had  to  be  lone.     The  character  of  these  specula- 
tions may  be  seen  from  letters  to  Johannes  von  Wilier. 7fj 

In  July  1805,  he  sends  to  his  friend  in  Berlin  a  rather 
pessimistic  effusion  which  contains  a  resume  of  the  whole  political 
situation.     He  mourns  over  the  lethargy  prevailing  at  Vienna  and 
expresses  the  fear  that  Napoleon  may  use  the  Austrian  preparations 
as  a  pretext  for  an  attack.     After  further  remarks  on  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  war  ministry  and  the  emperor's  aversion  to  a  war, 
he  turns  to  the  ministry  and  in  particular  to  Cobenzl .    He  is  aston- 
ished that  the  Austrian  cabinet  has  not  opened  negotiations  with 
England,  and  he  believes  that  as  regards  the  negotiations  with 
Russia,  only  a  defensive  agreement  has  been  sought.    Again  he  char- 
acterizes an  alliance  with  Prussia  as  the  only  way  to  salvation; 
Cobenzl,  he  thinks,  puts  no  importance  upon  it  and  for  this  reason 
others  must  be  placed  at  the  helm:   "as  lorg  as  this  ministry  is  not 
rooted  out,  no  good  car  come  about."    Finally,  Gentz  casually  men- 
tions the  i^ea  of  starting  with  Johannes  and  Adam,  fuller  "a  counter- 

Fournier,  "Gentz  und  Cobenzl,"  134  ff. 
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revolution  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word;"  what  he  understands 

by  this  we  do  not  hear,  and  at  any  rate  the  idea  had  no  consequences. 

By  the  end  of  August  all  Austria  resounded  with  preparations 
for  war.     What  will  he  the  outcome?     Gentz  is  not  entirely  sure,  hut 
relieves  that  the  intention  should  in  all  prohahiiity  he  armed  med- 
iation.     Bonaparte,  he  deslares,  wishes  war  only  as  long  as  there  is 
no  risk  in  it,  and  for  this  reason  he  now  avoids  war;  hesides,  he  is 
personally  not  at  all  any  longer  the  man  he  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Coup  d'Etat.     The  chances  of  coalition  in  event  of  war  Gentz,  it  is 
true,  does  not  consider  as  very  favorahle, since  Prussia  had  not  heen 
won,  since  Pussia  was  without  a  single  capahie  general  or  statesman 
and  Austria  had  only  generals  of  second  rank. 

By  the  beginning  of  September  Gentz  is  at  last  convinced 
that  war  was  inevitable.     He  admits  that  he  did  not  expect  that;  ,fan 
almost  miraculous  combination,"  he  thinks,  is  responsible  for  this 
change  in  the  situation.     He  looks  for  good  results  from  the  mission 
of  General  J/eerveldt  to  Berlin,  but  is  worried  lest  the  proper  in- 
structions have  not  been  given  him;  he  would  wish  it  to  he  explained 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  that  he  can  prevent  the  war  even  if  he  but 
assume  an  appearance  of  friendliness  to  the  coalition,     in  order  to 
be  sure  he  gives  Meerveldt,  therefore,  a  memorial  conceived  in  this 
spirit,     on  the  whole  he  views  the  future  calmly;   "the  star  of  the 
tyrant  is  on  the  wane,"  he  will  surely  yield.     in  similar  fashion 
Gentz  expresses  himself  also  in  the  middle  of  September.     The  Rus- 
sian support,  it  is  true,  he  considers  as  insufficient  and  asks 
Johannes  von  Muller  to  bethink  himself  whether  in  his  opinion  there 
was  no  way  of  inducing  the  King  of  Prussia  to  join  the  coalition;  he 
himself  believes  much  could  have  been  done  along  this  line  by  per- 
' 'Schlesier  IV,  100 . 


sonal  meetings  of  sovereigns,  by  missions  of  archdukes  and  by  direct 
correspondence . 

Early  in  October  flentz  writes  for  the  last  time  in  a  really 
optimistic  tone.     The  sending  of  Meerveldt  and  Haugwitz  to  Berlin 
and  Vienna  respectively  satisfies  him;  Prussia's  policy  of  neutral- 
ity is  apparently  wavering  and  will  soon  he  abandoned,  napoleon 
will  now  prohahly  experience  a  had  hour,  for  this  "theatrical  mon- 
arch" has  never  experienced  moments  such  as  these;  perhaps  he  may 
even  get  a  strode  of  apoplexy.     A  capahle  ministry  would  have  an 
exceptional  opportunity  of  exploiting  his  emh arras sment . 

Thus  wrote  Gentz  still  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  nev- 
er was  he  more  sadly  mistaken.    Napoleon  had  not  the  slightest 
thought  of  allowing  himself  to  be  intimidated.     By  the  end  of  August 
the  army  concentrated  at  Boulogne  received  orders  from  Paris  to 
march  to  the  Rhine  where  the  emperor  himself  would  no in  them.  It 
reached  this  first  destination  earlier  than  had  been  expected  out- 
side of  France;  then  it  wound  itself  through  the  masses  of  the  Black 
Forest  and  its  northern  extremity,  moved  by  forced  marches  through 
the  present  Baden  and  "'u'rtt  ember  g ,  reachi/n-j  before  the  middle  of 
October,  in  converging  lines,  the  upper  Danube.     There,  at  Ulm ,  fell 
the  first  blow:  Mack,  the  hope  of  the  Vienna-war  varty ,  had  to 
surrender  on  the  17th  of  octoher  with  about  80,000  men.    The  effect 
of  this  event  was  immediate  and  considerable;  the  road  to  the  heart 
of  Austria  now  stood  open  and  within  the  camp  of  the  enemy  doubt 
and  despair  had  taken  up  their  abode.     Napoleon  pressed  forward  ener- 
getically and  by  the  beginning  of  Novemrer  was  approaching  the  gates 
of  Vienna. 

Ruin  had  then  arrived.     It  has  been  the  hore  this  time  to 
overthrow  the  colossus,  and  now  what  a  terrible  disillusionment — 


Hannibal  ante  portas!     oentz  heard  of  the  reports  from  the  seat  of 
war  in  a  sort  of  .laze;  he  was  deeply  moved,  almost  beside  himself, 
and  the  victim  of  the  most  contradictory  emotions.    At  one  time  he 
gave  up  everything  as  lost  and  spoke  of  flight  to  Tartary,  of  im- 
prisonment, even  of  death;  then  again  the  elasticity  of  his  tempera- 
ment seemed  to  assert  itself.     To  friends  in  Berlin  and  London  he 

could  send  hopeful  letters  asking  them  not  to  let  their  spirits  fall,. 

it, 

everything  might  yet  turn  out  all  right;  but  when  he  wrote  in  this 

way  he  was  only  trying  to  get  himself  and  others  out  of  despondency. 

In  reality  he  soon  saw  the  situation  in  its  worst  light-,  and  his 

hatred  for  the  originator  of  all  this  misery  now  knew  no  bounds.  "The 

ruin  of  my  life,"  he  writes  on  the  23rd  of  October  to  Johannes  von 

Kuller,  "is  for  me  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  that  everything  which 

now  may  happen  can  but  slightly  affect  me.     Whether  they  drive  me 

into  Tartary  or  shut  me  up  in  the  Temple  or  shoot  me,  is  all  one  to 

me.     But  that  Bonaparte  was  not  beaten,  that  the  electors  were  not 

punished  by  new  shame,  not  to  be  victorious — at  a  moment  when  all 

the  meaning  of  life  depended  on  victory  not  to  win — to  read  in  their 

accursed  newspapers  the  triumphant  accounts  of  these  hell-hounds — 

the  rejoicing  of  their  partisans  in  Germany — that  absorbs  the  mind 

if, 

and  leaves  no  room  for  any  other  feeling  of  pain."     In  the  same  way 

on  the  3rd  of  November:   "The  misfortune  which  has  come  upon  us  is 

really  of  a  kind  to  crush  the  soul  and  suspend  the  powers  of  thinking 

. . .  ^hat  I  cannot  comprehend  is  how  I  ever  could  have  had  any  hope 

...   If  the  TCmperor  of  Pussia  is  firm  he  can  yet  maintain  and  save 

us;  but  if  his  courage  falls  in  the  slightest  way  or  if  he  does  not 

keep  enough  of  it  to  give  us  a  great  deal,  then  peace  is  unavoidable 

or  else  the  downfall  of  Europe  is  sealed."     Finally  on  the  3th  of 
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November:  "in  two  hours  I  an  leaving  Vienna.  ...  You  may  appreciate 
the  dreadful  and  heart-rending .feelings  which  lie  hack  of  these 
words.   ...  The  King  of  Prussia  is  now  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  the  arhiter  of  the  life  anrl  death  of  Europe.     if  he  hut  wavers 
all  is  lost,  and  this  time  never  to  he  regained.  ...  Since  yesterday 
—hut  why  should  I  picture  it,  to  you?     I  assure  you  that  my  tears 
choke  me  -when  I  attempt  it;  I  am  keenly  convinced  that  the  end  of 
the  worn  has  come  that  I  feel  myself  going  down  into  my  grave  when 
I  will  leave  my  threshhold.     Fare,  I  can  write  no  more." ^ 

A  * 

As  the  enemy  drew  nearer  to  the  capital ,  it  was  necessary 
to  think  of  moving  the  seat  of  government  farther  east.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  November  and  in  a  dark  and  cold  night 
the  court,  Cohenzl  and  the  foreign  ambassadors,  therefore,  left 
Vienna  for  Brunn.     Oentz  accompanied  them;  hut  with  what  feelings 
he  traveled  this  hitter  road!  The  darkness  which  lay  heavily  and 
uncannily  on  the  fields  along  the  road,  the  noise  of  the  numerous 
coaches  and  wagons,  the  fear  of  running  into  the  hands  of  recon- 
noitering  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  the  piercing  consciousness  of 
entering  upon  a  future  which  would  perhaps  he  hlacker  than  the  night 
cut  deep  and  infinitely  painful  furrows  into  his  already  gloomy  mind; 
"the  iourney  to  the  grave,"  so  he  writes  a  few  da3^s  later  to  the 
faithful  Adam  Muller,  "can  not  he  worse  than  was  this  for  me."  Brunn 
was, however,  reached  in  safety,  and  on  the  17th  of  November  Gentz 
went,  from  there  to  Troppau  in  order  to  await  th^re  the  further 
course  of  events.     Kis  noo-i  remains  on  the  whole  the  same.  The 

n 

defeats  rest  heavily  upon  him;  he  is  in  despair  hut  not  utterly  so. 

The  PuRsia^s,  he  states,  have  fought  with  distinction,  20,000 
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Austrians  are  still  intaot,  the  armies  are  now  arrayed  against  one 
another  and  a  decisive  battle  must  ensue  during  the  next  days;  it 
is  true,  he  acids:  "Bonaparte  himself  is  on  the  soene."    He  now 
stands  on  somewhat  better  footing  with  Cobenzl,  for  on  the  14th  of 
September  a  sort  of  reconciliation  between  the  two  men  seems  to  have 
taken  place ;  he  can,  however,  not  yet  forgive  him  his  policy.  "Now," 
he  writes,  "the  impotence,  the  nullity,  yet  the  infamy  of  this  min- 
istry which  in  earlier  days  i  designated  so  often  to  the  various  cab- 
inets of  Europe  as  the  real  source  of  our  common  destruction  now 
stands  out  in  all  its  terrible  aspects."    Colloredo,  it  is  true,  had 
been  dismissed,  to  Crentz'^  great  ioy;  but  that  did  not  satisfy  him, 
he  would  have  liked  to  see  Cobenzl  removed  as  well,  and  hopes  for 
an  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Czar.    He  still  expects  of  Haug- 
witz's  mission  important  results. 

Napoleon  had  in  the  meantime  reached  Vienna;  he  crossed  the 
Danube  and  then  pushed  forth  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,     on  the  30th  of  November,  the  two  armies 
stood  opposite  to  each  other  near  the  little  city  of  Austerlitz  in 
Moravia,  and  there  two  days  later  the  famous  battle  took  place  which 
broke  the  third  coalition  and  sent  Pitt  to  an  early  grave. 

Gentz  received  the  news  of  this  terrible  defeat  during  the 
night  from  the  3rd  to  the  4th  of  December.     How  he  took  it  is  shown 
by  a  note  which  he  apparently  wrote  the  same  night,  and  at  any  rate 
could  not  have  written  much  later;  it  reads:  "je  viens  de  recevoir 
a  1' instant  une  estaffette  d'Olmuetz  du  lo. — acoablante ,  aff reuse, 
dechirante.     Tout  est  perdu,  mon  cher  Cornte ;  nous  somnes  detruits, 
aneantis,  en  plein  deroute."    Again  he  had  to  flee,  and  this  time 
the  route  was  harily  less  difficult  and  dangerous  than  it  had  been 
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a  few  weeks  before;  he  went  northeast,  passed  the  still  somewhat 

unsafe    udetes  and  made  his  first  stop  at  Breslau,  from  where  he 

journeyed  on  to  Dresden.    His  feelings  are  again  quite  the  same  as 

those  he  experienced  after  Ulm:  he  is  in  despair,  rouses  himself 

again  and  collapses  once  more,  only  to  end  in  complete  apathy,  on 

the  loth  of  December  he  declares  proudly:   "Everything  remains  as  it 

was:     — who  am  also  a  powpr — make  no  peace,  nor  any  truce,  and  the 

worse  things  go  the  more  sacred  do  I  feel  my  duty  to  he,  not  to 
fx 

yield."    'But  then  hopelessness  and  relaxation  gain  the  upper  hand. 
On  the  14th  of  December  he  writes:   "The  play  is  coming  to  its  close, 
my  dear  friend,  and  soon  it  will  be  said:  Et  nunc,  spectatores, 
plaudite!   ...Nothing  matters  to  these  dirty  rascals.   ...  Oh,  if 
they  only  would  have  perished,  what  a  pleasure  the  overthrow  of  our 
monarchy  would  be!  But  to  lose  the  provinces,  honor,  Germany,  Europe 
and — the  Zichys,  the  Uqarts,  the  Cobenzls ,  the  Collenbachs,  the 
Lambertis,  the  Dietrichsteins  and  all  the  rest,  to  have  to  keep 
these,  no  satisfaction,  r.o  revenge,  not  one  of  these  dogs  hanged  or 
quartered — that  is  beyond  endurance.   ...No  one  can  tell  whether 
Bonaparte  has  decided  +o  take  revenge  (  on  Prussia)  for  the  last  two 
months.    ...  Borne  evil  or  other  is  impending  for  northern  Germany . " 
Somewhat  more  quietly  does  he  express  himself  about  his  plans  on 

in, 

the  16th  of  December.     Me  considers  it  to  be  unlikely  that  he  will 
ever  return  to  Vienna,  for  there  he  will  hardly  be  tolerated  any 
more;  furthermore,  he  does  not  care  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  for  in 
the  first  place  it  is  too  cold  there,  and  then  next  to  cold,  death 
and  the  French  he  hates  nothing  so  heartily  as  the  Russians.  He 
despises  the  Austrians,  but  has  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  them  as 
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well,  and  to  see  them  scorned  by  these  Russian  "barbarians"  is  more 
than  he  can  stand,     if  everything  goes  to  ruin  he  will  settle  some- 
where in  the  Tyrol  or  in  Carinthia,  and  there  live  in  communion  with 
the  plants  and  the  stars;  what  proconsul  or  tyrant  may  then  rule 
will  not  matter  to  him. 

Gentz  staved  in  Dresden  to  the  end  of  June  1806,  and  then 
again  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  September;  the  last  days 
of  June  and  the  opening  days  of  July  he  spent  in  Teplitz  which  from 
then  on  he  loved  so  much,     in  the  first  two  weeks  of  October  we  find 
him  in  the  Prussian  headquarters  in  Thuringia,  whither  he  went  at 
an  invitation  from  Haugwitz.     Aftpr  a  further  brief  stay  at  Dresden 
and  Teplitz,  he  went  to  Prague  and  this  was  to  remain  his  headquar- 
ters from  then  on  until  February  1809.     On  the  18th  of  this  month 
he  received  a  communication  from  Count  Stadion  which  summoned  him 
to  vienna,  and  from  this  time  dates  his  second  residence  in  the  cap- 
ital city  of  the  Austrian  monarchy;  this  residence  lasted,  with  some 
interruptions  until  Gentz' s  death. 

The  time  from  the  beginning  of  1806  to  the  beginning  of  180S 
stands  out,  therefore,  as  a  distinct  period,  and  we  must,  on  account 
of  this,  treat  it  as. such. 

On  the  whole  Gentz  remained  his  old  self  with  all  his  virtues 
and  weaknesses:  ever  active  and  pleasure-seeking,  ever  hating  and 
loving,  scolding  and  flattering,  now  ready  to  fight  and  full  of 
animal  spirits,  then  again  depressed  and  blase,  hut  yet  always  in- 
terested in  everything  which  is  happening  in  the  world  and  in  anim- 
ated, contact  with  a  great  number  of  persons  distinguished  by  rank, 
talent  or  beauty.    His  life  was  not  exactly  ver*  well  regulated, 
but  pleasant  and  interesting.     At  times  he  experienced  lack  of  money 


trr, 

as  for  instance  in  1806;  but  in  general  he  seems  not  to  have  suf- 
fered in  this  regard,  thanks  to  English  assistance  whioh  was  again 
afforded  hin  in  1807,  and.  to  occasional  remittances  from  St.  Peters- 
burg.     When  he  lid  suffer  from  lack  of  money,  it  did  not  trouble 
him  very  greatly;  for  he  was  used  to  debts  and  to  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence.    His  mode  of  life  was  with  the  exception  of  short  periods 
of  financial  depression,  almost  as  luxurious  as  formerly  at  Vienna; 
at  the  clos^  of  1803  he  even  fixed  up  a  house  in  Prague  such  as  he 
had  hardly  had  in  his  best  days  in  Vienna,"  and  his  trip  from  Breslau 
to  Dresden  he  made  accompanied  by  two  couriers,  a  valet,  two  of  his 
own  horses  and  three  carriages.     The  summer  months  he  spent  in  Tep- 
litz;  in  the  years  1807  and  1808  his  stay  there  lasted  more  than 
sixteen  weeks.     There  he  found  everything  which  his  many-sided  nature 
desired  and  needed:  the  cream  of  the  Viennese  societir,  a  galaxy  of 
charming  women  of  rank  and  wealth,  distinguished  visitors  from  Prus- 
sia and  from  the  empire,  an  army  of  haters  of  Napoleon,  a  mild  clim- 
ate and  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  central  European  landscape.  The 
character  of  the  natives,  too,  appealed  to  him.     Ml  cannot  describe 
to  you,"  he  assures  Adam.  Muller  in  the  summer  of  1807,  "how  well  I 
feel  since  I  am  staying  in  Bohemia.     The  honesty  of  the  Austrians, 
their  faithfulness  and  active  sympathy  with  Prussia's  misfortune 
without  a  single  exception,  their  good  wishes  for  the  future,  their 
very  positive  good-will,  their  hope  and  confidence — all  this  has 
endeared  them  to  me  anew.   ...Long  live  the  southern  Germany."  At 
one  time,  however,  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  at  the  very  height 
of  the  season  and  despite  all  these  splendid  features,  all  on  account 
of  a  dreadful  storm;  only  a  solemn  oath  on  the  part  of  his  landlord 
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that  "under  the  zenith  of  Teplitz"  no  such  natural  phenomenon  had 
"been  observed  f or  a  hundred  yearn,  was  able  to  turn  hin  from  his 
purpose . 

,,rithin  this  outward  life  Gentz  busied  himself  restlessly 
to  attain  the  aim  which  still  was  his,  first  and  last:  the  libera- 
tion of  Europe  from  French  orpression.     His  actions  and  plans  may 
again  be  learned  from  his  personal  and  political  letters,  from  his 
publications  and  his  diaries. 

Turning  to  Gentz's  personal  correspondence  we  find  a  number 
of  not  uninteresting  remarks  pertaining  to  the  present  and  future.1*' 
At  the  head  stands  his  hatred  for  Napoleon;  "to  hira,w  so  runs  one 
of  these  remarks,  "to  hir  alone  should  all  our  hatred  be  directed 
and  devoted  in  the  full  conviction  that  nothing  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  world  peace  save  his  existence  alone."     But  the  mercurial  tem- 
perament of*  Gentz  once  more  appears  here,  for  he  again  feels  some 
confidence  in  the  future,  and  conjures  his  friends  to  persist  in 
the  struggle.     Austria,  it  is  true,  had  in  the  meantime  made  peace 
with  napoleon  and  could,  therefore,  at  present  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered; yet,  as  to  the  future,  hope  was  not  impossible,  for  at  the  end 
of  December,  Cobenzl  and  Collenbach  had  at  last  resigned  from  office 
and  now  the  clever,  decisive  Stadion  stood  at  the  head  of  the  foreign 
office  at  Vienna.     At  any  rate  Russia  and  England  were  now  at  war 
with  Prance;  how  if  the  Prussian  cabinet  and  the  King  were  now  forced 
to  make  common  cause  with  them?    Gentz  had.  formerly  fought  this  idea 
most  emphatically  when  it  proceeded  from,  these  powers;  now  he  himself 
accepts  it  for  a  moment  and  sees  "most  decisive  scenes  enacted  in 
Northern  Germany:"  Haugwitz,  Lombard  and  Lucchesini  at  the  wheel, 
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the  country  in  a  levee  en  nasse  against  France  and  the  King  forced 
to  resistance,  or — Prussia  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  tyrant.  A  fight 
then  to  the  end,  a  duel  without  mercy,  one  single  purpose:  victory 
or  destruction;  perhaps  the  latter,  but  also  victory  perhaps,  for 
even  now  Gentz  has  an  instinctive  faith,  as  is  seen  from  his  intro- 
duction  to  his  "Fragments,"  that  the  pain  would  fall  to  him  who  re- 
mained firm  and  watchful  to  the  end.     His  immediate  object,  it  is 
true,  seems  to  have  b^en  even  at  this  time  an  acceptable,  "reasonable 
peach,  which  would  give  an  opportunity  of  organising  everything  anew 
and  of  carrying  on  the  struggle  later,  and  with  better  chances  of 
success;  in  this  way,  at  least,  he  replies  to  an  inquiry  from  St. 
Petersburg  in  May  1806.     The  oubril  Treaty  between  Russia  and  France 
of  the  end  of  July  1806  which,  it  is  true,  was  not  ratified,  de- 
stroyed all  further  hope  and  aspiration  for  him;  he  comments  upon 
it  in  these  words:   "Now  everything  is  ov^r ,  everything  is  dead  and 
gone."    And  in  this  mood  of  almost  unconditional  hopelessness  he 
remains  until  the  beginning  of  1809.    The  most  dreadful  aspect  of 
the  situation,  he  states  in  October  1807,  is  its  "final  character," 
and  the  absence  of  all  prospects  for  a  reversal;  he  dares  entertain 
hopes  only  for  the  more  remote  future.    As  to  the  present,  nothing 
is  to  be  expected  any  more  from  it,  not  even  from  the  part  of  Spain; 
for  only  at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  men  can  one  speak  to 
Napoleon  a  word  that  carries  weight,  and  this  ultima  ratio  of  all 
negotiations  with  him — where  is  it? 

Gentz  published  the  following  three  works  during  these  years; 
"Fragments"  "An  Authentic  Representation  of  the  Relation  between 
England  and  Spain  before  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the 
two  Powers,"  and  "Observations  on  the  Negotiations  between  England 
Cfr.  S. 
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and  Prance  in  1806."   of  these  the  first  mentioned  is  the  most  im- 
portant . 

The  "Fragments"  make  up  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  whole. 
Their  text  was  written  in  the  months  of  September  and  October  1805; 
its  introduction,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  1806,  and  the  whole 
work  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1806;  the  political  situations 
during  which  these  parts  of  the  whole  originated  were  therefore 
quite  different,  and  to  this  is  attributable  the  difference  of  tone 
pervading  the  whole  work:  the  text  is  still  optimistic,  but  the  in- 
troduction even  though  decided  is  nevertheless  filled  with  forebod- 
ings.    The  latter  only  is  of  interest  here  and  it  may  be  well  to 
make  clear  its  general  character  by  means  of  a  few  citations.  First 
Gentz  submits  the  question  from  whom  help  may  be  expected,  and  finds 
that  there  is  no  counting  either  on  governments  or  on  public  opinion 
but  one  hope  is  left:  the  small  group  of  "the  strong,  the  pure  and 
the  good."    To  these  he  turns  demanding  of  them  in  incisive,  fiery 
words  to  hold  out.     You.  to  whom  these  words  are  first  addressed, 
you  the  lone  pride  of  our  country,  you  who  are  high  of  purpose  and 
subdued  by  no  misfortune,  Germans  worthy  of  the  name — be  not  weary, 
despair  not.   ...  The  real  task  of  liberation  must  be  performed  on 
German  soil.    Here  the  restoration  must  begin  just  as  here  the  ruin 
was  accomplished  and  destruction  brought  to  its  completion.  Europe 

fell  through  Germany;  through  Germany  it  must  rise  again.    our 

inward  and  fatal  dissension,  the  distraction  of  our  great  strength, 
the  mutual  rivalries  of  our  princes  and  the  mutual  enstrangement  of 
their  peoples,  the  extinction  of  every  genuine  feeling  for  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  nation,  the  dormancy  of  national  spirit — these 
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have  been  the  conquerors ,  these  the  destroyers  of  our  freedom ,  these 
our  deadly  enemies  and.  the  enemies  of  Europe.   ...  Divided  we  fell; 
only  united  can  we  rise  again.   ...  You  must  fight  as  lor?:  as  there 
is  hreath  left  in  you.   ...  Remember  how  in  idle  sports  every  untime- 
ly rest  is  dangerous  for  those  who  have  started  in  the  race,  and  how 
the  maxim  of  the  victorious  is  to  press  on  toward  the  goal  with 
ceaseless  and  ever  renewed  energy,     in  your  career,  to  pause  is  fatal 
As  soon  as  you  stop,  you  lose  your  power,  the  sleep  of  hopelessness 
overcome s  you,  and  the  night  which  surrounds  you  on  all  sides  set- 
tles down  upon  you  with  all  its  horrors.     The  more  persistently,  the 
more  earnestly  you  press  forward,  the  more  surely  will  your  weari- 
ness leave  you,  the  quicker  hopes  with  the  freshness  of  morning  dawn 

1*, 

will  spring  up  in  you."    The  text  of  the  "Fragments"  itself  gives 
an  historical  retrospect  of  the  events  of  the  years  Just  past,  and 
from  it  we  may  he  allowed  at  least  to  quote  the  following  passage: 
"Whether  Bonaparte  has  really  conceived  the  idea  of  a  universal  mon- 
archy in  his  proud  and  gloomy  soul ,  and  in  what  shape  he  has  con- 
ceived it,  and  how  far  he  has  carried  it  in  his  imagination,  and  when 
and  how  he  has  thought  to  realize  it — all  this  only  the  future  will 
reveal.     This  much  is  clear  and  certain,  however:  for  six  dreadful 
years  he  has  done  without  intermission  that  which  he  had  to  do  with 
the  worst  designs  in  view,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  taking  steps  which 
seem  to  forbode  in  no  uncertain  way  the  most  dreadful  and  desperate 
outcome  possible."^' 

Besides  these  publications,  the  following  memorials  belong- 
to  this  period:     "Ueber  die  Ursachen  des  ungluecklichen.  Ganges  des 
letzten  Feldzugs"  (in  the  spring  of  1806),  which  is  known  to  us  only 
fragmentarily ;  a  second,  "Sur  les  moyens  de  mettre  un  terme  aux 
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^alheurs  et  aux  dangers  de  1 'Europe  et  sur  les  principes  d'une 
pacification  generale"  (in  the  summer  of  1806);  a  third,  addressed 
to  the  Russian  minister  Budberg  and  to  the  Czar  (in  the  spring  of 

1807)  ;  a  fourth,  on  the  Russian  war  manifesto  (in  the  spring  of 

1808)  ,  which  was  sent  to  Canning  and  is  also  unknown;  and  lastly 

a  fifth,  on  the  question:  "Was  wuerde  das  Kaus  Oestreich  unter  den 
jetzigen  Umstaenden  zu  beschliessen  hahen,  urn  Deutschland  auf  eine 
dauerhafte  Weise  von  fremder  Gewalt  zu  befreien?"  (at  the  close  of 
1808  and  beginning  of  1809).     To  give  the  content  of  these  memorials 
in  detail  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  our  present  considera- 
tion.    But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Gentz  again  demands  an  Austro- 
Prussian  alliance  as  the  foundation  for  an  enduring  European  peace, 
that  he  terms  the  liberation  of  Germany  the  most  important  common 
interest  of  Europe,  that  he  projects  the  plan  for  a  new  German  fed- 
eral constitution  and  advises  Austria  to  transfer  its  centre  of 
gravity  towards  Hungary.     Fost  interesting  perhaps  are  the  proposi- 
tions which  he  makes  in  the  memorial  to  Budberg  in  April,  1807 — that 
is  to  say,  between  Eylau  and  Friedland;  they  have  as  their  purport 
either  to  force  Austria  to  tioin  the  Russian-Prussian  combination, 
or  at  once  make  peace  and  save  her  strength  for  a  later  struggle. 

The  number  of  prominent  persons  with  whom  Gentz  came  in 
contact  luring  this  period  was,  according  to  his  own  testimony, 
"enormous."    Among  these  he  mentions  Prince  Louis  PerdinanS  of 
Prussia,  the  dukes  of  Weimar  and  of  Coburg,  with  whom  he  plunges 
into  "endless  enjoyment  and  frivolities,"  many  names  from  the  Bohem- 
ian nobility,  the  Princess  of  tfolms,  a  sister  of  Queen  Louise, who 
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for  several  years  was  destined  to  stand  at  the  head  of  those  whom 
he  adored,  Madame  de  Stael  and  A.  W.  Sohlegel,  Prussian  and  Russian 
generals,  Wintzingerode ,  Metternioh  and  lastly  Baron  vom Stein.  Gentz 
met  the  latter  for  the  first  time  at  Dresden  in  August  1806,  and  saw 
him  again  in  January  1809  at  Prague  where  they  discussed  plans  for 

10- 1, 

the  future  in  daily  conversation.    Stein  went  from  Prague  on  to 
Brunn,  and  there  he  received  through  Gentz  an  invitation  from  Stadion 

At*, 

to  come  to  Vienna.     Gentz  always  speaks  of  him  with  high  regard  and 
Stein's  resignation  in  1808  concerned  him  much;  he  was  even  prepared 
to  grant  him  "the  dictatorship  in  the  real,  ancient  Roman  sense  of 
the  word  over  everything  which  has  to  he  undertaken  for  the  salvation 
of  Germany."     Stein  for  his  part  was  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  over 
Gentz,  for  there  seemed  to  him  to  he  too  prominent  in  the  latter' s 
life  and  character  an  element  of  Phaeacianism  and  a  certain  quality 
of  hraggadocio;  he  acknowledged,  however,  Gentz 's  courage  and  pol- 
itical loyalty.     Whether  the  two  men  influenced  one  another  and  if 
so,  in  how  far,  is  not  easy  to  determine  and  would  certainly  require 
a  very  minute  investigation. 

That  this  intercourse  of  Gentz 's  was  not  politically  unim- 
portant is  clear  enough  and  is  confirmed  hy  Napoleon's  attitude.  As 
a  rule  the  latter  paid  but  slight  attention  to  foes  of  Gentz »s  rank; 
but  at  times  he  did  proceed  against  such,  as  for  example  against 
Palm.     His  attention  was  turned  to  Gentz  by  the  Prussian  war-mani- 
festo of  1806,  for  he  considered  Gentz  as  its  author,  at  least  for 
a  time,  and  one  of  his  bulletins  of  the  autumn  of  1806  denounced  to 
the  world  on  this  account  this  wretched  writer.     In  the  summer  of 

1808  Napoleon  got  word  through  his  agents  that  there  was  located  in 
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the  Bohemian  baths  a  band  of  confederates  who  had  relations  with 
London  and  Vienna  and  were  under  leadership  of  this  same  Gentz;  the 
presence  of  Madame  de  Stael  was  also  properly  emphasized.     The  re- 
sult was  that  Napoleon  at  once  commanded  to  suppress  Gentz 's  cor- 
respondence with  the  latter,  and  renewed  his  attacks  upon  the  con- 
spirator through  the  French  and  German  press  dependent  upon  him. 
Nothing  further,  however,  came  of  it,  for  a  course  such  as  had  been 
pursued  against  Palm  or  stein  was  then  not  to  be  thought  of  in  deal- 
ing with  Austria. 

As  concerns  Gentz's  more  oificial  relations  to  the  powers  of 
the  old  coalition,  those  with  Prussia  are  of  the  first  importance. 
Especially  interesting  is  the  tiourney  which  Gentz  undertook  at 
Haugwitz's  invitation  in  October  1806  to  the  Prussian  headquarters.™ 
His  stay  there  lasted  ten  days,  from  the  3rd  to  the  12th  of  October, 
and  during  this  time  he  had  numerous  conversations  with  leading 
Prussian  personages  such  as  with  the  duke  of  Braunschweig,  with 
counts  Kalkreuth  and  Goetzen,  the  Marquis  Lucchesini,  Lombard  and 
Haugwitz;  the  latter  formed  the  trio  for  which  he  had  wished,  half 
a  year  before,  death  on  the  wheel.     From  Haugwitz  Gentz  learned  at 
once  the  alleged  reason  for  his  invitation;  his  visit  was  desired 
in  order  that  he  might  be  convinced  of  the  purity  and  expediency 
of  the  present  Prussian  policy.     In  further  conversations,  Haugwitz 
explained  the  objects  of  this  policy  in  detail;  at  the  same  time, 
he  touched  once  more  upon  the. motive  for  calling  Gentz.    What  was 
desired  of  the  latter,  so  he  explained,  was  less  the  counsel  and 
publicist ic  help  of  which  he  had  control  than  his  good  will  in  gen- 
eral; Prussia  was  accused  of  undependability  and  duplicity  without 
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having  deserved  it  at  all,  ar;d  this  suspicion  Gentz  was  able  to 
aid  in  destroying  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere.    Finally,  Haugwitz  asked 
whether  Gentz  was  in  a  position  to  give  any  information  about  the 
intentions  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.     Gentz  replied  in  the  negative 
and  added,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  let  the  past 
rest  and  to  hope  for  a  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  from 
Prussia's  present  attitude.     The  succeeding  days  Gentz  spent  prin- 
cipally in  conversation  with  Lombard,  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted earlier  in  Berlin.     Lombard  first  spoke  at  length  on  the 
necessity  of  the  former  Prussian  policy  of  neutrality,  in  which  he 
had  had  a  very  leading  part,  and  then  gave.  Gentz  the  plan  of  a  lette 
of  the  King's  to  Napoleon  with  the  request  that  he  read  it  and  give 
his  opinion  on  it.     Gentz  acquiesced  in  the  request  and  raised  var- 
ious objections.     Later  Lombard  displayed  a  second  sketch,  that  of 
the  Prussian  war-manifesto,  the  composition  of  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him.    Again  Gentz  raised  objections,  and  at  his  sugges- 
tion certain  passages  were  struck  out,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
affair  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  the  attempts  at  influencing  the 
later  Louis  XVIII  to  renounce  his  claims  on  the  throne,  then  con- 
cerning the  English  control  of  the  seas  and  the  probable  attitude 
of  Austria.    Finally,  Gentz  undertook  the  translation  of  the  mani- 
festo into  German,  without  however  being  in  full  agreement  with  it. 
From  certain  indications  he  concluded  that  the  impression  which  his 
presence  at  the  Prussian  headquarters  was  bound  to  make  upon  the 
outside  world  had  formed  the  real  motive  for  inviting  him. 

In  connection  with  this  journey  there  are,  however,  still 
other  instances  to  be  mentioned  in  which  Gentz  came  into  touch  in 
a  more  or  less  official  way  with  Prussian  men  of  prominence,  on 
his  own  testimony,  he  was  in  September  1806 — that  is  to  say  before 


this  journey — a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  Berlin  and  Vienna 
in  July  1306  he  urged  the  King  of  Sweden  to  desist  from  a  war  with 
Prussia,    in  January  1807  he  negotiated  with  Count  Goetzen  on  his 
own  responsibility  concerning  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  Prus- 
sian fortresses  in  Silesia  by  Austrian  troops. "H* 

Gentz' s  relations  to  London  remained  active,  although  we 
have  but  little  information  as  to  the  reports  and  suggestions  which 
he  sent  there.     The  most  important  of  what  we  do  know  is  a  letter 
to  Canning,  written  in  June  1808.     Gentz  offers  in  it  two  sugges- 
tions: England  is  either  to  leave  the  continent  of  Europe  to  itself, 
to  bring  Spanish  America  into  its  power  and  to  weaken  by  that,  Spain 
directly  and  Napoleon  indirectly — or,  in  case  England  contemplates 
holding  to  the  Continent,  to  work  in  conjunction  with  Austria. 

Thus  three  years  of  a  restless,  but  on  the  whole  not  un- 
pleasant exile  had  passed  by,  when  the  long  awaited  hour  of  Gentz's 
official  recognition  struck  at  last,    in  February  1809  Stadion, 
Cobenzl's  successor,  called  him  to  Vienna,  and  from  this  dates  a 
new  period  in  his  life:  he  now  entered  the  inner  circle  of  the  State 
Chancellery,  which  he  was  never  to  leave  again. 

Austria  again  rose  against  Napoleon  and  in  the  beginning  of 

1809,  when  war  was  already  as  good  as  certain,  Gentz  received  the 

commission  of  writing  the  war-manifesto.    As  Napoleon  drew  near 

Vienna  for  a  second  time,  Gentz  fled  to  Dotis,  where  the  court  and 

the  high  dignitaries  were  staying;  at  the  end  of  October  he  went  on 

to  Prague.  In  February  1810  we  find  him,  however,  again  at  Vienna. 

He  had  a  share  in  the  protracted  peace  negotiations  of  the  summer 

of  1809,  or  better,  in  the  struggles  and  the  intrigues  among  the 
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various  parties  at  the  court  and  in  the  government  circles  pertain- 
ing to  these  negotiations,  if  we  attempt  to  form  an  exact  estimate 
of  his  activity  during  this  time,  from  his  own  accounts  and  from 

HI, 

other  material,  we  will  find  that  Gentz  considered  a  really  dishon- 
orable peace  as  unacceptable ,  hut  urged  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
under  conditions  which  could  be  endured;  when  Napoleon  had  modified 
his  original  demands,  Gentz  insisted  upon  accepting  them. 

But  what  was  now  to  become  of  himself?    As  early  as  1806  and 
again  in  1808,  he  had  drawn  Napoleon's  attention  to  himself,  and  in 
July  1809,  even  one  of  his  letters  to  Stadion  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.     Something  unpleasant,  therefore,  was  to  be 
expected,  and  hence  Gentz  asked  his  English  friends  to  find  him  a 
suitable  place  for  protecting  himself  in  England/49' 

3.  1813-1815. 

The  years  1810-1812  form  a  period  of  rest  in  Gentz' s  life. 
The  insatiable  apostle  of  war  and  the  one-time  conspirator  is  now 
living  in  comparative  quiet  at  Vienna,  where  he  at  last  began  to 
receive  official  recognition,  or  else  we  find  him  in  his  beloved 
Teplitz.     He  suspends  the  struggle  against  Napoleon  for  the  time 
being,  and  is  silent.     Even  towards  his  friends,  he  is  less  commun- 
icative, although  this  apparent  fact  may  be  due  to  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  letters  written  to  them  during  this  time. 

The  political  situation  of  Europe  and  especially  that  of 

Austria  had,  in  the  meantime,  changed  essentially.     The  disastrous 

outcome  of  the  war  of  1809  imposed  upon  Austria  the  necessity  of  a 

complete  break,  for  the  time  at  least,  with  her  previous  policy,  and 
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of  seeking-  a  union  with  France.     Stadion  was,  therefore  released 
and  Metternich  who  was  at  the  moment  serving  as  ambassador  at  Paris 
took  his  place,     in  the  spring  of  1810  came  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
with  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  this  way  there  was  added  to 
the  political  bond  between  the  two  countries  a  dynastic  one  as  well. 
For  the  time  being  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  felt  assured  and  even  flat- 
tered, and  in  a  certain  sense  rightly  so.  for  the  French  marriage 
was  an  Austrian  success.    Whether  this  was  good  politics  for  the 
future,  was  less  certain.     A  clearing  up  of  European  relations  on 
a  large  scale  had  not  yet  been  attained;  on  the  contrary,  the  huge 
struggle  which  for  years  had  divided  Europe  into  two  camps,  had  now 
in  reality  become  even  more  tremendous.     After  having  attached  to 
himself  Italy  and  the  petty  German  states,  after  having  thrice  con- 
quered Austria  and  rendered  Prussia  almost  defenseless,  Napoleon 
found  England  still  in  arms,  Spain  in  open  rebellion  and  Russia  on 
the  point  of  slipping  from  his  grasp,     it  was  probable  that  he  would 
not  give  up  his  struggle  with  England  and  with  the  Spanish  insur- 
gents; with  Russia  he  might  get  along  further,  but  it  was  also  pos- 
sible that  there  things  might  come  to  an  open  break,  and  in  such  an 
event  Austria  was  in  danger  of  being  drawn  into  the  vortex. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  conditions  for  Gentz  was  that 
he  had  to  wait  and  to  remain  silent;  the  latter  was  perhaps  even 
imposed  upon  him  officially.    He  had  for  a  long  time  been  personally 
acquainted  with  1/etternich,  and  from  all  appearances  did  not  find 
it  very  hard  now  to  work  under  him.     During  the  years  1810  and  1811, 
he  was  occupied  by  him  only  from  time  to  time,  and  then  for  the 
most  part  with  financial  treatises;  after  1812,  J/etternich  entrusted 
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to  him  strictly  political  work  as  well,  and.  Gentz  himself  later 
designated  the  end  of  this  year  as  the  beginning  of  his  real  politi- 

3, 

cal  activity,     in  1812  Gentz  wrote  upon  his  own  initiative  two 

treatises  on  maritime  law  in  which  he  defended  the  English  stand- 

ij 

point;  their  method  of  argumentation  is  essentially  historical . 'The 
fact  that  he  could  thus  still  champion  the  interests  of  England 
shows  that  the  injunction  to  silence  laid  upon  him  could  not  have 
been  very  extensive,     on  the  whole  his  life  was  somewhat  uneventful 
during  these  years.    He  repeatedly  asserts  that  he  stands  where  he 
did,  so  far  as  principles  and  inclinations  are  concerned,  but  con- 
fesses, nevertheless,  that  he  has  learned  to  be  more  quiet,  more 
just,  more  tolerant  and  cooler-headed.     After  1809  he  renounced,  as 
he  states,  all  real  political  activity.     He  apparently  no  longer 
thinks  much  of  the  Prussian  state;  it  is  to  him  now  nothing  but  a 
" dying  machine " 

He  sincerely  mourns  for  the  death  of  Queen  Louisa , remarking 
not  unjustly,  that  by  it  Prussia  had  lost  the  only  great  decoration 
which  it  still  possessed.     The  fate  of  England,  "poor  unhappy  En- 
gland,"  it  is  true,  affects  him  much  more  deeply.    Pie  is  very  ser- 
iously inconvenienced  by  the  fact  that  by  this  time  the  English 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  become  well-nigh  inaccessible.  To 
his  still  greater  discomfort  the  English  remittances  ceased  to  come 
during  1809,  since  by  favoring  the  peace  of  Schoenbrunn,  Gentz  had 
temporarily  become  persona  non  grata  with  the  powers  in  London;  1811 
however,  they  seem  to  have  arrived  once  more.     Once,  in  October  1810, 
he  tells  Brinckmann  where  letters  will  reach  him;  it  is  "on  the 
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route  from  Dresden  to  Vienna,  either  in  Vienna  itself  or  in  Prague, 
or  in  Teplitz,  or  in  the  country  somewhere  near  this  route."  This 
information  was  almost  literally  correct .     The  charming  Teplitz  at- 
tracted him  above  everything  else,  and  should  we  care  to  looK  in 
upon  him  there,  we  might  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  this  ever  young  gal- 
lant and  man  of  society  as  he  lays  his  devoted  and  boundless  adora- 
tion at  the  feet  of  the  Princess  ^olras  and  other  lights  in  the  heaV- 
'fS'., 

en  of  feminine  grace. 

Almost  three  years  had  passed  in  this  fashion  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  when  the  great  turn  in  affairs  which  Gentz  had 
long  hoped  for  finally  came.    Napoleon  had  at  last  come  to  a  break 
with  the  Czar  and  determined  on  war;  in  the  summer  of  1812,  the 
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actual  hostilities  began.     Gentz  hoped  and  wished  for  French  re- 
verses, but  he  heard,  during  the  next  months,  only  that  the  armies 
of  the  emperor  were  irresistably  moving  to  the  East;  the  news  of  the 
entry  of  the  French  into  Moscow,  he  learned  at  a  dinner  at  the  end 
of  September  from  the  lips  of  the  French  attache  himself.  .However, 
after  the  middle  of  November,  reports  of  Napoleon's  embarrassment 
came  in,  and  by  the  middle  of  December  Vienna  heard  of  his  flight 
from  Russia  and  of  the  dispatch  of  an  Austrian  negotiator  to  Paris. 
The  moment  was,  as  Gentz  rightly  observed,  "immensely  critical." 
The  question  was,  what  was  Austria  to  do  now,  and  for  the  time  every 
body  was  in  darkness  as  to  that.     Metternich  might,  perhaps,  have 
given  some  light,  but  remained  in  silence  even  towards  Gentz. 

in  the  spring  of  1813,  Napoleon  again  appeared  in  Saxony 
and  on  the  middle  Elbe  with  a  somewhat  composite  but  strong  army. 
On  the  2nd  of  May,  followed  the  battle  of  Gross-Go'rschen ,  and  on  the 
20th  and  21st  of  May  that  of  Bautzen,  both  of  which  were  victories 
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for  him; on  the  4th  of  June  a  truoe  of  several  weeks  was  concluded 
between  the  belligerents .     Hostilities  therefore  were  for  the  time 
suspended  and  both  sides  made  use  of  this  intermission  to  get  sup- 
port from  the  rear  and  to  win  over  Austria.     That  which  had  been  in 
Cobenzl's  mind  before  1805  as  the  goal  to  be  sought,  the  role  of 
mediator  between  the  rival  powers,  had  now  become  more  than  a  mere 
possibility;  at  any  rate  Austria  now  had  the  balance  of  decision  in 
he-  hand.     From  whicjh  quarter  the  greater  advantage  beckoned  was, 
it  is  true,  not  clear;  Napoleon  might  be  the  stronger  at  the  present 
moment,  but  every  passing  day  must  reduce  his  superiority.  Austria's 
interest  demanded,  therefore,  that  the  pro's  and  con's  be  weighed 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  this  task  Metternich  now  took  in 
hand  with  the  objectivity  of  the  cool  calculator.     Gentz  too  entered 
upon  it  but  after  his  own  fashion,  with  less  calmness  and  with  vary- 
ing results. 

Up  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria  in  the  middle  of 
August  1813,  Gentz  regarded  the  chances  of  the  allies  with  a  skep- 
tical, unfriendly  eye  and  in  accordance  with  this  attitude  are  his 
utterances  to  Metternich  and  friends  such  as  Pilat ,  the  editor  of 
the  w Oestreichische  Beobachter ; *  even  in  the  middle  of  June  he  tells 
Pilat  that  the  prospects  of  the  allies  were  none  too  bright,  and 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  Czar,  all  of  their  actions  were  sug- 
gested  bv  selfish  motives.     The  old  mistrust  of  Russia  was  then 
still  alive;  being  now,  however,  extended  to  Prussia.    At  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  Gentz  therefore  made  very  energetic  protest  against 
Austria's  participation  in  the  Reichenbach  treaty,  in  which  he  saw 
only  a  design  of  the  allies  whereby  to  bind  and  to  compromise  Aus- 
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tria.    At  the  same  time  he  writes  to  Pilat  that  he  protests  against 

an  active  entering  upon  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  Austria,  because 

the  present  conditions  of  Europe,  unendurable  though  they  were, 

could  not  he  relieved  by  a  war.     In  a  memorial  of  the  beginning  of 

Jim* ,  he  designates  a  peaceful  outcome  of  the  conflict  as  desirable 

and  probable,  and  indicates  a  solution  of  the  European  problem  by 

means  of  concessions:  in  the  first  place,  he  has  in  mind  France's 

renunciation  of  Poland,  the  rest  he  looks  for  from  the  agreement of 

a<r, 

the  Eastern  powers  which  was  now  restored,     it  may  seem  strange  that 
Gentz  now  all  at  once  should  turn  against  the  war  after  having 
preached  war  almost  with  fanaticism  for  years;  but  if  we  look  into 
the  matter  more  closely  much  of  this  strangeness  will  disappear. 
Only  in  a  certain  sense  is  a  change  of  system  here  to  be  found,  and 
an  adoption  of  Metternioh1 s  ideas,  at  best  only  to  a  very  subordin- 
ate extent;  on  the  contrary,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  Gentz 
followed  in  this  new  attitude  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  old 
system  in  a  preeminent  way. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  Gentz  went  to  Ratiborzitz  in  Bohem 
ia  in  order  to  see  at  shorter  range  the  course  of  events;  for  there 
or  nearby  had  gathered  the  sovereigns,  and  the  prime  ministers  of 
the  three  eastern  powers.    We  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  he  had  any 
real  share  in  the  transactions  carried  on  there,  but  apparently  he 
did  not.     He  himself,  it  is  true,  boasts  to  Panel:  "I  have  chosen 
this  place  as  my  headquarters  because  I  am  situated  here  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  great  transactions,  and  am  yet  enjoying  all  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  life.   ...  I  know  everything;  no  one  on 
earth  knows  what  I  know  of  contemporary  history;  for  nobody  ever 
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was  nor  can  be  in  such  deep  intimacy  with  so  many  leading  parties 
and  individuals,     in  the  middle  of  July  he  went  with  Fetternich  to 
the  Congress  at  Prague,  hut  was  not  allowed  admittance  to  its  ses- 
sions; otherwise,  Metternich  treated  him  with  confidence  and  gave 
him,  at  the  end  of  July,  the  commission  to  prepare  a  war-manifesto/3' 
As  the  transactions  in  Prague  did  not  accomplish  anything,  Austria 
declared  war  against  France  in  the  second  week  of  August.    A  few 
days  later,  Metternich  left  Prague,  and  went  back  to  the  army.  Gentz 
remained  there  for  the  tine  being,  and  not  until  December  did  he  go 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  allies.    The  three  months  he  spent  in  the 
capital  of  Pohemia  made  up  perhaps  that  period  of  his  life  in  which 
for  the  first  time  he  felt  completely  hapry;  another  period  of  this 
Kind  came  with  the  Congress  at  """ienna.    According  to  Gentz's  own 
testimony  he  was  at  this  tine  "the  intermediator  for  all  important 
political  relations  between  Vienna  and.  the  headquarters,  the  channel 
for  all  authentic  news,  the  centre  of  all  diplomats  and  diplomacy;" 
he  was  "highly  honored"  at  Prague,  his  name  had  become  "great,"  his 
health  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  he  had  money  in  plenty  and  the 
emperor  deigned  nominating  him  court  counsellor.     If  these  statements 
are  correct,  Gentz  was  then  the  actual  civil  head  of  the  government 

in  Prague;  at  any  rate,  he  was  one  of  its  heads,  besides  the  fact 

is, 

that  the  censorship  of  the  press  in  that  city  was  in  his  hands,  once 
he  gives  Rahel  a  pretty  description  of  his  various  duties  and  activ- 
ities:  "Today,"  he  writes,  "i  have  already  the  following  behind  me — 
the  correction  of  the  papers — a  trip  to  the  general  in  command  and 
an  hour  in  conversation  with  him — the  dispatch  of  a  courier  to  Linz 
and  Teplitz — and  an  hour  ago,  a  special  courier  coming  from  Teplitz, 
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whom  Metternich  sent  me  this  morning,  and  the  re-dispatching  of 
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this  courier  to  Vienna,     it  is  now  three  o'clock."    At  the  beginning 
of  October,  Stein  came  through  Prague  and  offered  Gentz,  according 
to  his  statement,  a  place  in  the  commission,  formed  even  then  for 
the  administration  of  the  territories  about  to  be  acquired.  ' Up  to 
his  departure  from  Prague,  Gentz  had  "many  important  conversations" 
with  Metternich,  "particularly  about  German  affairs;"  it  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  hear  him  assert  himself  that  the  main  content  of 
these  conversations  was  the  new  spirit  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  the 
fear  that  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  despotism  might  bring  instead 
of  a  restoration  a  second  Revolution.    As  Gentz  himself  sa?/s ,  it  was 
he  who  first  expressed  these  fears,  and  from  this  we  may  conclude 
that  they  were  at  that  time  no  longer  new  with  him;  apparently,  they 
had  formed  one  of  his  chief  reasons  for  oppositing  war  in  June  of 
this  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  Gentz  left  Prague  to  go  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  allies  at  Freiburg  i.  B. ;  there  he  had  a  share 
in  the  debates  which  had  as  their  subject  a  march  of  the  allies 
through  Switzerland,     in  January  1814,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where 
up  to  the  convening  of  the  Congress  a  series  of  duties  occupied  him: 
a  lively  correspondence  with  Metternich  and  the  drafting  of  several 
memorials  to  him,  of  which  however  only  a  single  one  is  known;  the 
censorship  of  the  political  newspapers  and  the  supplying  them  with 
articles;  the  translation  of  manifestos,  the  position  of  informant 
to  the  Eospodar  of  wallachia,  Caradia,  for  which  Gentz  had  been  re- 
commended by  Metternich  in  1812;  and  finally,  his  old  duties  of 
social  intercourse. 
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in  passing,  we  would  call  attention  to  a  remark  whioh  the 

author  of  the  "Tagebucher , »  makes  on  his  journey  from  Prague  to 
iff, 

Freiburg,     oentz  tells  us  he  ascended  the  "high  mountain-  over  which 
the  road  leads  near  Schwab isch-Hall  on  foot  and  without  any  discom- 
fort ,  and  concludes  from  this  that  his  strength  and  health  must  be 
good.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  may  gather  from  this  report  on  this 
much,  that  Oentz  must  gradually  have  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of 
physical  inactivity  and  impotence;  for  there  are  no  "high  mountains" 
in  Swabian  Franconia,  and  besides,  it  is  not  the  custom  there  to 
carry  roads  over  whatever  elevations  may  happen  to  be  in  the  way, 
simply  because  they  are  directly  in  the  way.     Oentz  was  so  used  to 
a  comfortable  luxurious  life  that  in  1813  he  could  write  concerning 
his  stay  at  Prague,  quite  after  the  fashion  of  a  beatus  possidens: 
"One  of  the  best  French  cooks  ...  accompanied  me  everywhere.  My 
domestic  life  was  entirely  as  I  wished  it,  it  was  all  that  an  un- 
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married  aristocrat  could  desire  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  elegance." 

From  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria  to  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  Gentz's  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  allies;  this  not 
only  his  official  position  demanded,  but  the  general  situation  as 
well:  Napoleon  had  not  shown  himself  reasonable  at  Prague  yet  and 
it  was, therefore,  necessary  to  bring  him  to  his  senses  by  further 
blows.    The  victory  at  Leipzig,  Oentz  greets,  accordingly,  with  en- 
thusiasm.    After  it,  however,  he  wishes  peace  to  be  concluded,  and 
the  proposals  of  the  allies  to  Napoleon  in  November  1813,  which  con- 
tained an  offer  of  the  Fhine  and  Alpine  boundaries,  were  quite  in 
harmony  with  his  views.     As  they  were  not  seriously  considered  by 
Napoleon,  it  is  true,  nothing  was  left  to  do  but  renew  the  war;  the 
question  was,  however,  with  what  intensity  it  should  be  waged,  and 
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what  was  to  be  its  ultimate  purpose.     Gentz  was  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  necessary  to  Keep  always  in  view  a  speedy  conclusion  of  peace, 
and  accordingly  he  fairly  overwhelms  Metternich  with  urgent  requests 
to  seize  every  opportunity  in  this  direction;  above  all,  he  wishes 
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him  to  paralyse  the  evil  influence  of  Blucher  and  other  "madmen." 
Anything  hut  a  "war  of  annihilation,"  he  exclaims,  anything  but  an 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  and  a  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  for  all 
that  would  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  non-Austrian 
members  of  the  coalition;  Metternich  would  do  best  to  establish  di- 
rect relations  with  Napoleon  and  to  discuss  with  him  alone,  the 

is, 

foundations  of  future  pease. 

The  best  insight  into  Gentz' s  views  and  feelings  at  this 
time  is  to  be  gained  from  the  two  memorials  to  Metternich  of  Nov- 
ember  1813  and  February  1814,  as  well  as  a  letter  of  March  1814.  ' 

The  first  of  these  memorials  has  reference  to  the  coming 

territorial  re-arrangement  of  Europe,  and  throws  a  strange  light, 

it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  state  of  mind  to  which  its  author  had 

gradually  come.    Austria  and  Russia,  Gentz  proposes,  are  first  to 

come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  future  territorial  extension  of 

the  European  powers  in  general,  and  of  Germany  in  particular,  and 

secretly  to  obtain  England's  approval  of  t^ese  arrangments.  Then 

Prussia,  Bavaria,  Sweden,  the  petty  states  of  Europe  and  England 

formally  as  well  are  to  be  "invited"  by  the  two  aforementioned  powers 

to  join,  which  they  can  hardly  refuse  to  do.    When  this  is  attained, 

then  Russia  will  withdraw  from  further  negotiations.     Austria  and 

Prussia,  however,  will  conclude  alliances  with  one  another,  and  each 

with  the  remaining  German  states,  which  will  form  the  back-bone  of 
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the  new  German  federal  constitution;  these  alliances  are  later  to 
he  confirmed  hy  all  the  non-German  powers.     The  number  of  states  in 
the  new  German  union  is  not  to  he  more  than  sixteen.     "In  this  way, 
therefore,"  says  Gentz,  "the  great  question,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
would  he  settled  by  Austria  alone  with  the  assistance  of  Russia  and 
England ,   ...  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  everything  would  be  so 
handled  and  ordered  as  though  Austria  and  Prussia  had  completed  the 
task  in  common.     This  outward  appearance  is  as  necessary  to  present 
and  future  peace  and  quiet  as  is  the  actual  exclusion  of  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Bavaria  and  all  the  other  powers  of  secondary  rank  from 
every  decision  of  importance."    The  statement  closes  with  the  idea 
that  Austria's  position  in  the  future  German  federation  will  have 
to  be  considered  as  that  of  the  "primus  inter  pares." 

The  second,  memorial  bas  to  do  with  the  question  of  Napoleon's 
removal.     Gentz  does  not  deny  a  general  right  of  intervention  of 
the  powers  in  France,  but  he  denies  most  decidedly  that  this  right 
extends  to  the  dethronment  of  a  sovereign.     And  as  a  legitimate  ruler 
he  now  regards  Napoleon.     Whether  the  latter,  he  declares,  attained 
his  power  in  an  unjust  manner  cannot  be  so  quickly  determined,  at 
any  rate  he  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be,  so  far  as  the  French  people 
are  concerned,  a  usurper;  besides,  he  has  been  recognized  as  sover- 
eign by  all  European  powers  save  England,  and  a  recognition  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  annulled.     If  it  were  thought  to  leave  it  to  the 
French  people  to  decide  whether  Napoleon  should  continue  to  be  their 
sovereign,  this  would  be  after  all  nothing  but  a  recognition  of  popu- 
lar sovereignity.     The  Bourbons  have  no  further  claim  to  the  French 
throne;  their  restoration  is  to  the  advantage  of  Russia  and  England 
alone,  and  is  therefore  urged  by  these  two  powers.     There  may  per- 
haps be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Austria  would  be  able  to  prevent 


the  return  of  the  Bourbons;  but  if  the  allied  armies  will  have  once 
reached  Paris,  this  will  certainly  no  longer  be  possible. 

From  the  letter  referred  to  above,  the  following  passage  may 
be  mentioned:   "My  policy  becomes  daily  more  egoistic  and  downright 
Austrian.    The  word  Europe  has  become  a  horror  to  me.    A  common  re- 
venge is  no  longer  to  be  thought  of.     The  greatest  wish  I  have  is 
to  see  the  coalition  buried  at  once.     Then  I  should  wish  that  we 
were  grown  so  great  and  so  strong  that  everyone  would  have  to  trem- 
ble at  us  and  have  to  court  our  favor;  I  would  not  hasten  into  new 
alliances;  only  Bavaria,  Wurttemberg  and  those  who  are  to  rule  in 
Lombardy  and  Piemont ,  and  if  possible  Switzerland,  would  I  unite 
with  us;  what  is  to  become  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Prance  and  England 
with  reference  to  us,  the  next  years  will  have  to  decide.     I  put  no 
trust  in  any  of  these  powers,  and  give  none  of  them  credit  for  good 
intentions  toward  us.    Furthermore,  I  would  not  yield  to  Russia  a 
single  farm  in  Galicia,  and  would  do  my  utmost  to  take  Warsaw  from 
her . " 

In  view  of  this  and  other  utterances,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Gentz  of  1814  is  no  longer  quite  the  Gentz  of  earlier  years 
it  would  be  entirely  wrong,  however,  to  accuse  him  of  being  a  "turn- 
coat."   His  position  from  November  1813  on  is  comprehensible  as  soon 
as  the  motives  which  produced  it  are  better  understood. 

One  of  the  motives,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  one,  was 
Gentz's  old  anxiety  about  the  balance,  of  power.    He  strove,  as  we 
know,  in  the  last  analysis,  for  a  European  federal  system,  and  con- 
sidered such  a  system  without  this  balance  of  power  as  absolutely 
inconceivable;  the  latter,  however,  he  believed  to  be  threatened  or 
eliminated  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  by  the  two  states, 
France  and  Russia.     France  was  now  weakened,  and  in  the  future  might 


be  further  weakened ;  Russia,  therefore,  was  left,  and  Russia  alone, 
as  the  European  peril,  the  same  Russia  that  was  Austria's  particular 
rival  in  Poland  and  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.    Was  France  then  to  be 
so  completely  conquered  that  Russian  supremacy  would  be  unavoidable? 
Would  that  not  mean  giving  up  one  master  for  another?    And  even  in 
case  Russia  were  not  able  to  get  for  herself  the  leadership  of  Eu- 
rope, nevertheless  her  position  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
other  powers;  for  who  would  guarantee  that  Russia  might  not  all  at 
once  extend  her  hand  to  France?    Everything  must , therefore, be  avoid- 
ed which  might  strengthen  this  colossus,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  be  prohibited;  if  accomplished,  this  latter  would  very  es- 
sentially  reduce  the  difficulty  of  a  Russian-French  rapprochement. 
The  fall  of  Napoleon,  so  Trent z  sums  up  this  discussion,  would  be 
nothing  less  than  an  "Austrian  defeat.''    He  expects  less  danger  from 
Prussia  in  this  direction,  but  the  impatient,  liberty-loving  and  al- 
most revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Prussian  army  gives  rise  to  grave 

is, 

fears  in  his  mind  toward  other  directions.     England  had  up  to  the 

present  time  played  an  inconsiderable  role  in  his  calculations  on 

the  balance  of  power,  so  far  as  they  referred  to  the  future;  now  his 

attitude  on  this  matter  changed:  he  was  afraid  that  the  island  state 

might  likewise  be  thinking  of  an  understanding  with  France.     If  we 

take  all  these  considerations  into  account,  we  must  grant  that  Gentz 

was  right,  from  his  standpoint,  in  changing,  not,  it  is  true,  his 

ultimate  purpose,  after  the  victory  of  Leipzig,  but  his  tactics. 

Other  circumstances  demanded  other  means.    The  powers,  as  he  was 

convinced,  were  pursuing  a  policy  of  self-interest;  Austria  was, 

therefore,  likewise  compelled  to  do  the  same,  for  only  in  this  way 
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coul^  she  still  hope  to  get  her  rights. 

So  far  Gentz  maintained,  his  old  standpoint.    He  leaves  it, 
however,  in  that  he  soon  looses  all  proper  sense  of  moderation  in 
championing  these  new  diplomatic  tactics.     His  desire  to  spare  Francq 
and  not  allow  Russia  to  gain  in  strength  is  logical  and  understand- 
ahle ;  his  plans  looking  toward  a  new  condition  of  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  entirely  incompatible  with  a  system  whose  fundamen- 
tal idea  was  the  equality  of  the  powers  and  a  common  regulation  of 
all  European  questions.     They  must  >^e  explained  differently,  and  the 
proper  explanation  in  this  case  is  to  he  found  in  a  new  element  in 
Gentz' s  nature:  in  his  new  Austrian  patriotism.     In  this,  therefore, 
we  are  to  see  the  second  cause  for  his  attitude  of  1814.  originally 
being  a  cosmopolitan  with  certain  pan-German  tendencies,  Gentz  had 
gradually  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  Viennese  environments  and 
his  hatred  of  Russia,  to  arrive  finally  at  a  solid  "Oes" reichertum, " 
with  which  was  doubtless  mingled  what  Bismarck  once  termed  "Ressort- 
patriotismus ; "  it  began  to  manifest  itself  in  him  even  before  1813, 
and  after  Leipzig  it  reached  its  full  vigor. 

in  comparison  with  these  two  motives,  others  are  hardly 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  among  these  others  are  to  be  reckoned 
Gentz *s  personal  relations  to  Metternich.    As  far  as  the  material 
which  is  available  permits  of  conclusions,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
Gentz  always  speaks  of  his  chief's  policy  only  in  the  most  respect- 
ful terms:  he  does  not,  however,  hesitate  to  offer  substantial  crit- 
icism.    The  relations  between  the  two  men  were,  at  least  until  1815, 
far  less  those  of  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other  than  those  of 
two  sovereign  powers,  except  for  the  fact  that  every  decision  was 
naturally  left  to  Metternich.     Gentz  has  been  termed  at  times 
"Oestreichs  Teilnahme , n  238,  248,  271  ff . ,  329,  333  f. 


Metternioh's  clerk,  and  again  his  prompter,  but  in  reality  he  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.     Metternioh  until  then  never  took 
him  into  his  innermost  confidence,  and  Gentz  himself  often  mildly 
complains  about  this  attitude. M' 

While  Gentz  was  protesting  in  this  way  against  a  continua- 
tion of  the  war,  the  allies  gradually  pressed  on  toward  Paris  and 
there  forced  Napoleon  to  abdicate.    With  this  the  war  against  the 
latter  was  temporarily  ended. 

The  tremendous  task  of  European  liquidation  which  was  now 
to  be  undertaken  fell  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.    As  its  secretary, 
and  as  Fetternich » s  assistant,  Gentz  was  initiated  into  many  of  the 
secrets  and  frivolities  of  these  nine  months  and  felt  quite  in  his 
element;  to  attempt  to  describe  his  activity  in  detail,  however, 
would  take  us  too  far.     He  himself  mentions  but  little  about  it, 
for  the  hundred  pages  which  he  devotes  in  his  "Tagebucher"  to  the 
time  from  July  1814  to  June  1815,  give  at  most  only  a  view  into  the 
social  life  of  the  congress;  in  general  he  adheres  to  his  ideas  of 
1814.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  hear  that  in  the  beginning 
of  181^  Gentz  worked  out  a  "Project  de  Declaration,"  which  has  great 
similarity  to  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber 1815,  if  the  latter  be  stripped  of  its  specific  religious  char- 
acter.    According  to  his  owr  statements,  this  project  was  read  to 
the  Czar  by  Castlereagh  toward  the  end  of  the  congress,  and  the  lat- 
ter moved  to  tears  by  it;  it  is , therefore, not  impossible  that  this 
declaration  had  a  certain  influence  upon  the  conclusion    of  the 
Holy  Alliance  itself. 

when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Gentz  was  entrusted  with 

hi, 

the  drafting  of  a  proscription  against  him.     Then  war  broke  out 
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anew;  but  before  people  had  their  breath,  the  news  of  Waterloo  and 
the  destruction  of  the  imperial  army  came,     Gentz  seems  to  have  had 
a  relatively  snail  interest  in  the  war,  except  that  he  was  fearful 
of  a  further  shifting  of  the  balance  of  power  in  favor  or  Russia 
and  Prussia;  the  news  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba  came  to  him  on 
the  7th  of  March  through  W.  von  Humboldt,  *His  sympathies  are  plain- 
ly diviied,  even  inclining  perhaps  to  Napoleon;  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  seen  the  threatened  renewal  of  the  European  problem 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and  with  the  least  possible  excitement.  After 
,,rat°rloo  his  fears  get  the  upperhand:  he  praises  Napoleon's  atti- 
tude in  the  battle  of  which  Adam  Miiller  had  given  him  an  inspiring 
description,  he  criticises  BlucL.er's  and  Wellington's  march  to  Paris 
and  protests  against  a  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  'He  would  gladly 
have  seen  a  regency  under  Marie  Louise,  but  finally  Knows  of  nothing 
to  recommend  except  the  recognition  of  Louis  XVIII.  'called  to  Paris 
he  took  part  in  the  conclusion  of  peace,  again  guided  by  the  desire 
to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  integrity  of  France. 

A  half  year  later  Gentz  himself  made  public  the  motives 
which  actuated  him  during  the  peace  negotiations  and  defended  them 
against  the  angry  Goerres.     He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  principle 
of  European  balance  of  power  no  longer  demanded  any  additional  weak- 
ening of  Prance's  position — as  would  result,  for  instance,  from  the 
loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.    The  interests  of  an  enduring  European 
peace,  moreover,  seemed  to  him  even  to  forbid  such  a  step;  for,  he 
declares,  if  this  step  were  to  be  taken,  the  King  or  his  successors 
would,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  back  what  had  been  lost.     The  argument  had,  no 
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doubt,  much  in  its  favor,  and.  after  1870  Prance  indeed  followed 
this  very  rolicy,  which  Gentz  here  foretells,    on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  important  considerations  against  it,  and  these  Gentz 
seems  entirely  to  have  overlooked:  if  France  were  allowed  to  Keep 
Alscace  and  I orraine ,  there  would  he  no  guaranty  that  their  very 
possession  might  not  invite  the  French  to  an  attempt  at  winning  the 
entire  left  hank  of  the  Rhine.    The  whole  question  was  in  a  certain 
sense  still  an  academic  one;  not  until  the  later  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  it  made  evident  that  here  hoth  men,  Gentz  and 
Goerres,  were  equally  in  the  right  and  equally  in  the  wrong,     it  is, 
however,  not  impossible  that  in  Gent  z » s  case  still  other,  unexpressed 
motives  may  have  been  at  worK ,  as  for  instance  those  which  aimed  at 
bringing  Austria  in  time  into  the  good  graces  of  the  court  of  the 
Bourbons . 


The  general  struggle  against  Napoleon  was  now  definitive- 
ly ended.  He  himself  sailed  to  St.  Helena  accompanied  by  a  small 
suite,  and  there  six  years  later  he  ended  his  unique  life.  The  white 
banner  of  the  Bourbons  now  floated  once  more  from  the  Tuileries,  for 
the  King  had  again  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  his  good 
people.  Finally,  the  armies  of  the  allies  marched  back  to  their  gar- 
risons and  their  homes.  There  was  peace,  at  last,  in  the  land,  that 
sweet  peace  which  so  long  had  been  hoped  for.  At  spinning-parties, 
over  their  glasses  or  at  home  by  the  warm  fireside,  however,  people 
told  for  more  than  a  generation  of  the  strange  nationalities  which, 
during  the  long  years  of  war,  had  passed  through  the  country,  most 
of  all,  it  is  true,  of  Him  whose  iron  hand  had  been  la'fiag  on  Europe 
during  fifteen  terrible  and  ever  memorable  years. 

For  Gentz  too  the  struggle  against  his  great  enemy  was  nov\ 
over.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  mourn  his  fate,  and  he  passes  over 
with  indifference  or  scorn  such  lamentations  as  those  of  Las  Cases, 
Jvlontholon  and  Gourgaud,  The  era  of  Bonaparte  now  belonged  to  the  past 
and  might  continue  to  do  so;  now  more  important  things  were  to  be  con 
sidered  than  the  fate  of  the  "ex-hero  of  the  age "."You  must  know", 
Gentz  writes  in  1834,  "that  Bonaparte  is  as  good  as  forgotten  with  us 
and  in  Germany  only  a  few  curse  praise  him........  and  they  too  not 

from  conviction  but  from  sheer  malignity" .  h*3 

The  end  of  all  struggle,  however,  had  not  yet  come  for 
Gentz.  For  scarcely  had  the  roar  of  the  great  storm  subsided, when  he 
thought  he  heard  anew  the  roll  of  thunder;  apparently,  the  Satanic 
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spirit  of  the  Revolution  was  alive  again.  So  he  girds  up  his  loins 
once  more  and  rushes  upon  the  foe,  but  this  time  with  different  re- 
sults. After  more  than  ten  years  of  fighting,  not  long  before  his 
death,  he  thus  summed  up  the  results  of  this  last  struggle:  "I  find 
myself  suffering  from  an  actual  mentally  diseased  condition  which  is 
making  noticeable  progress  in  me.  The  chief  features  of  this  conditon 
are  a  continually  recurring  unrest  and  deep  sorrow  at  the  shaping  of 
conditions  which  are  driving  us  more  and  more  to  the  wall,  —  the 
bitter  consciousness  that  I  can  do  nothing  against  it,  that  I  am  dai 
ly  becoming  more  estranged  from  the  new  order  of  things,  that  my  rolfe 
is  played  and  the  fruit  of  forty  years  of  labor  as  good  as  lost , — 
multiplied  troubles,  irreparable  losses  in  my  income  brought  on  by 
political  catastrophes,  —  my  place  in  society  which  for  some  years 
I  have  too  greatly  cultivated  and  from  which,  now  that  I  am  tired 
of  it  since  it  disturbs  me  in  the  only  pleasure  I  still  have,  I  do 
not  know  how  to  free  myself,  --  discontent  with  myself  and  with  the 
world,  —  the  feeling  of  increasing  age  and  the  fear  of  death  of 
which  you  of  course  know;  are  these  not  enough  to  make  one  sick?" 

A  little  more  than  a  year  later  Gentz  died,  a  weary  and 
embittered  man.  For  some  time  he  seemed  to  be  forgotten;  but  then 
he  gradually  emerged  from  this  night  of  oblivion,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  from  now  on  Gentz  will  always  be  remembered  as  long  as  the 
great  name  of  Napoleon  continues  to  fascinate  the  world. 
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